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HE Speedway, the Road Race and the 
Endurance Run are the laboratories in 
which the strength of automobiles is shown. 

A 300-mile race will disclose more weaknesses and 
show the need of mechanical efficiency more clearly 
than five years’ use under ordinary conditions. 


Most manufacturers use races and contests to obtain 
publicity for their cars. 

Howard E. Ceffin built some of the world’s greatest 
speed and contest cars for much the same reason that 
the government spends millions of dollars a year for 
powder and shot, that the gunners of the navy may 
learn to shoot. 

His cars were to teach him to build better, stronger 
automobiles. - 


He learned in this way things that would have been 
impossible to learn in any other manner. 

No other method would have demonstrated the need, 
for instance, of ten bolts instead of the usual five in the 
spokes of the front wheel. 

The lighter construction had done very well, but in 
the terrible grind of a speedway, or in taking a sharp 
turn at high speed, it was found that front wheels fre- 
quently collapsed—often with horrible results. 

Sometimes pleasure, as well as race cars, are sent at 
high speed around sharp corners, and front wheels go 
down. 

Races demonstrated the need for never-failing lubri- 
cation. More than 60 per cent. of all the better cars of 
American construction use the system of lubrication 
that Mr. Coffin created. 

Putting a car up mountains and hill climbs, where the 
motor is driven at its maximum speed, while the car, 
because of the steepness of the grade, is sent along on 
low gear, will boil water and burn out the cylinders in 
which cooling arrangement is not absolutely perfect. 

Mr. Coffin learned in such contests things that would 
otherwise never have been known. He has recorded 
these experiences just as a skilled doctor keeps a case 
record, giving a history of the illness of each patient. 


Is the Hudson “33” an Experiment? 

You have probably been told that it is. But do you 
think a man of such skill and experience as that pos- 
sessed by Howard E. Coffin, could build an experiment ? 

Four famously successful cars! 

He never built a failure. Each was a sensation and 
leader of its time. Each is a recognized standard car 
today. 

They have been patterns for other makers. 
the standard for their time. 

Think you that such a builder could produce an ex- 
periment ° a oo 

More than a hundred years ago an astronomer pre- 
dicted that at a certain minute of a certain hour of a 


in day of a certain month of a year, some forty 

“Yeats ater @<comet would appear, visible to the naked 

eve Gatane | imtinthe heavens. He was exact to 
the second as Me ti 1e. 

He was ridiculed ie died years before the time for 
the appearance of the comet, His name was Halley. 
He never saw the comet whi@h bears-his name. 

Science was the basis of that 'prediction, and not 
guesswork. "RES. , 

Science is what guides Howard E. Coffip iit designing 
automobiles. a : 

The rule of thumb is not in his method of*Work. 

The races his cars were entered in, and in which they 
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What Racing Cars Taught 


won records, many of which have not since been 
equaled, taught him many things. He knows from 
such knowledge just as the records enabled Halley to 
precisely name the minute when a comet, which he had 
never seen, would appear. 

Ask yourself again, then, could it be possible for a 
man of such experience to build a car that is an ex- 
periment ? eee ener 


Some may admit that there are many ideas in the 
Hudson ‘33’’ not found in other cars. hey may even 
acknowledge that these ideas seem to be a distinct ad- 
vancement in motor car building. 

“But,” they will council, ‘isn’t it better to wait until 
a year’s demonstration on the road has proven their 
value ?”’ 

Do you think that sound advice? 

Let us look over the automobile history of the past 
few years. 

Me. Coffin brought out the en bloc cylinders—that is 
four cylinders cast as a unit—three years ago. In that 
motor he used a two-bearing crank shaft. 

Competition said that it was ‘“‘bad engineering.” 

“The cylinders,” it was said, ‘‘could not be kept 
cool,” and, ‘‘A two-bearing crank shaft,” it was pre- 
dicted, ‘‘would break under the lightest load.” 

The result forecasts the automobile history for the 
next two years. 

In Europe cylinders cast en bloc is the custom. In 
America it is a common practice. 

The two-bearing crank shaft is found on cars of many 
makes. 

Other distinctive features of Mr. Coffin’s previous cars 
could be given. The confirming answer of his advance 
engineering skill is found in the designs of many of the 
leading cars of America and Europe. 

They have followed his lead. 


Let Us Look Two Years Into the Future 


This year marks another epoch in automobile designing. 

It is a time of simplicity. 

“‘Cars to be cheaper’’ and similar statements have 
been heard for some time. 

Prices were actually reduced on many medium-priced 
cars when details of the Hudson “‘33’’ were announced. 

Have you considered the cause for that? 

Think you that manufacturers became philanthropic- 
ally generous overnight ? 

f face of a rising market of materials and labor, do 
you think it possible to instantly install factory econ- 
omies, to warrant such price reductions of from 15% to 
35%! 

Does not this seem a more plausible reason: 

The Hudson ‘‘33”’ changes the design of motor cars 
by reducing the number of parts required in the average 
chassis by approximately goo. 

It does away with the cumbersome, troublesome fan. 

The Hudson ‘‘33”’ thus is lighter and cheaper to build 
by reason of the reduced number of parts required. 

Simplicity, accessibility, and extra strength are 
gained also by eliminating much usual mechanical bric- 
a-brac. 

The valves are enclosed in dust-proof, oil-tight cham- 
bers. The system of using four and five cog wheels in 
the front of the motor, which are known as timing gears, 
has been changed by Mr. Coffin. 

The Hudson ‘‘33”’ has but three gears. 

With the old design no maker has been able to make 


a permanent, long-wearing, quiet motor. The cogs, if 
teel, invariably jingle and grind, and, if made 

of ta @nd_ fibre, soon wear out. 
Mr. n’s design permits the use of steel, and still 
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they are so arranged that they are practically noiseles¢/ 
Design alone makes possible this great improvement) 
i} 


that are in advance. 

You can see many of them in the car. 

The point we want to make is that the real causey 
the reduction is due to the fact that makers reco 
that a newer and better design has been produced, 
therefore they must quickly dispose of present sto 
order to build along the new lines. ce 

Mr. Coffin’s ideas will be found in the cars for 19 144m 
1913. They will be common then. 

The patent laws do not protect the designer in all de 
tails of motor car construction. 

Others will be able to adopt a similar fan constructi&: 
as that used by Mr. Coffin. 

Others will have enclosed valves. 

Others will simplify their designing. 4 

Others will strengthen the frame, like that of th 
Hudson “33.” 5 

Others will build cars of better finish and style t 
was customary before the Hudson ‘‘33”’ was introdu 

These “‘others’’ realize that, and so prices on “ 
stock’’ had to come down to prepare for the making 
newer model, patterned after the Hudson “‘33.”’ : 


The Commercial Value of Happiness 

If this convinces you that the design is to be depen 

upon, carry this thought with your consideration of 
Hudson “33.” 

The car is built in the newest, most modern auto 


We could tell many more things in the Hudson “ 39 
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been Mr. Coffin’s associates for years. 
when he started. The cars he designed, and which 
known to practically every man who knows even f 
least thing about automobiles, they helped to build 
him. 
Such long association, such happy relationship, m 
the do-it-well organization. 
It is contrary to the idea of hurry and hustle—the get- § 
out-the-cars-at-any-cost plan of which we have heard 
so much. ' 
This relationship of man and men is safety assurance 
to the passenger—low cost assurance to the owner. It, 
means well-chosen, thoroughly tested materials; the” 
best machine work the finest machinery will produce, © 
and the thoughtful, painstaking attention of workmet, | 
who hold their jobs because they do their work well. 
There is a commercial value in such facts to the mat & 
who owns an automobile. ie 
Inspect the car as carefully as your knowledge of : 
automobiles and mechanics will permit. 2 
But don’t forget that your safest guide is the cot § 
fidence, gained from what we have said and can easily 
be substantiated by investigation, that you have in the 
skill of designer and the integrity of the builder. 
Isn’t the answer the Hudson “33’’? 


. 


The ‘33”’ is furnished in three models: 
Touring Car, $1,250 
Pony Tonneau, $1,300 
Torpedo, $1,350 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, gas headlights, generator, 
tools, etc. An extra equipment including Strathmore mohait 
top, Prest-O-Lite gas tank, Bosch duplex ignition syste 
with famous Bosch high tension magneto, for $150. 
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THE CAMORRA CAGED 


Members of the Camorra on trial at Viterbo, Italy, upon the charge of murdering a former member of their band. This is the first occasion on which the gov- 
ernment has made determined efforts to cope with this formidable and wide-spread criminal organization, and revelations are expected which will throw light 
upon the activities of branch societies in the United States. The woman in the foreground is Maria Stendardo, who is alleged to have participated in the murder 
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Comment 
Mexico 


Tur Mexican situation is clarifying. Public 
knowledge of what has been going on for the last 
three months beyond the Rio Grande has been 
vague. News has been censored, denials of the 
seriousness of the revolutionary movement have 
been frequent and emphatic. There has not been 
much news in our papers, and readers have not 
known how much was trustworthy of what there 
was. It was inferred, when a comparatively strong 
force of troops was lately gathered and despatched 
to San Antonio, that our government might be 
better informed about Mexican concerns than our 
newspapers. But the news late last week of the 
resignation of President D1az’s Cabinet was both 
definite and significant. That is interpreted to 
mean business, and business which involves more 
or less of a new governmental order in Mexico. 

General Diaz has been President of Mexico 
since 1884, and has been the ruler of that country, 
ruling in some degree through the forms of 
democracy, but not letting them interfere with 
the purposes of his. government. Under his 
despotic hand Mexico has developed in wealth and 
civilization. The great political question down 
there has long been, What will happen and who 
will rule when Diaz lets go? That is the question 
which is being fought out now. The revolutionists 
are strong enough apparently to compel considera- 
tion of their demands for real elections and rep- 
resentative government, the abatement of many 
ubuses, and better provision for ownership of land 
by small farmers. D1,z has governed through his 
Cabinet and Governors appointed by him of the 
Mexican states. These were powerful men, some 
of them very rapacious men, and formed an 
oligarchy by which, under D1az, the governmental 
business of Mexico has been transacted. That 
sort of rule was bound to end sometime if Mexico 
was really to progress, and the time for it to end 
was when a responsible opposition could be built 
up which was strong enough to make head against 
it. No opposition could demonstrate its strength 
at the polls, because elections in Mexico have gone 
as the Diaz government directed them to go. The 
only way, therefore, for an opposition to make 
headway was to get upa revolution and fight. 

This has been done under the leadership ap- 
parently of Francisco Mapero, and the resigna- 
tion of the Diaz Cabinet indicates that the effort 
is effectual. What seems now to be on the boards 
is the formation of a new government which 
the revolutionists will have sufficient confidence in 
to accept, and stop fighting. That is, of course, 
a difficult matter. The revolutionists will natural- 
ly be slow te caueus with the Dtaz oligarchy. 
But the dittculties are perfectly well understood 
on both sides, and it is in favor of a solution that 
the changes demanded are natural, reasonable, and 
bound to come whenever the time is ripe and the 
country ready for them. 

It is also helpful that President Diaz himself 
is still a fairly popular man in Mexico, and is 
eredited with sincere solicitude for the good of 
that country, and with considerable breadth of 
comprehension of her needs. He may help the 
situafion, but the master of present ceremonies, 
and. negotiator through whom it is hoped that the 
government and the revolutionists may be brought 
into harmony, is Mr. Limanrour, lately Minister 
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of Finance in the Diaz government. His character 
and abilities are such that his efforts to restore 
order and bring about the necessary changes will 
be followed with lively interest. 

As we see it, this is a constructive revolution 
that is going on beyond our border, not a destruc- 
tive one. The Maderos seem to be fighting for 
political reforms, representative government, bet- 
ter land laws, and free elections. Those are mod- 
ern improvements that Mexico must have, and we 
presume that in the degree that she is ready for 
them she will get them, and get them now. 


Clark and Underwood Are Right 

It is our impression that the country is rather 
pleased with what it has so far seen of the leader- 
ship of Messrs. Cuamp CLark and Oscar UNDER- 
woop. But not so Senator Simmons’ of North 
Carolina. He is displeased with it, and has got 
himself formally interviewed—that is to say, he 
has written out an “interview” and given it to 
the papers—to express his dissatisfaction.. He is 
dissatisfied because Messrs. CLarK and UNDERWOOD 
supported the bill for a tariff board, but his main 
dissatisfaction with them is on account of their 
falling into “ Tart’s Canadian reciprocity trap.” 
Senator Srmmons is quite sure reciprocity is a 
trap, first because it does not put flour and meat, 
as well as wheat and live stock, on the free list, 
and second because he has heard that Mr. Tart 
told the Republicans that if they would pass the 
agreement that would spike the Democrats’ guns, 
and he could logically veto any Democratic at- 
tempts at tariff legislation. Maybe Senator Sim- 
MONS is right, but his view is not in accord with 
our observation of the facts—or of the President. 
Mr. Tart certainly has not struck us as the kind 
of President that lies awake nights thinking up 
traps for his political opponents. On the con- 
trary, it is a long time since we have had a Presi- 
dent nearly so free from any disposition whatever 
to play polities. Moreover, it is particularly hard 
to find in the reciprocity agreement the trap that 
Senator SrmMons sees in it. According to Senator 
Smomons, “the administration is more solicitous 
about free raw materials for the manufacturers 
and the trusts of this country than it is for 
cheaper cost of living for the people.” But how 
are we to reconcile this charge with the*fact that 
what the administration originally proposed. was 
complete free trade with Cenada—free flour and 
meat as well as free wheat and live stock, free 
finished products as well as free raw materials? 
The truth is that Senator Simmons’s view is in- 
consistent with the history of the agreement as 
well as with the character of the President. We 
do not believe the country or the party will accept 
it, nor do we believe that Messrs. Cuark and 
Unprerwoop will be condemned for declining to 
reject an opportunity for freer trade merely be- 
cause it comes from a Republican administration. 


The True Danger to Tariff Reform 

But there is another reason why we should be 
rather slow to accept Senator SrMmons’s views 
on the best way to go about reforming the tariff. 
There is a reason why we cannot accept Senator 
Srmimons as a trustworthy leader of his party 
when it is dealing with that subject. The reason 
is that we haven’t forgotten his speeches and his 
votes during the passage of the Payne bill through 
the Senate. Srmmmons did not then shine as an 
opponent of protection. On the contrary, he stood 
distinetly for the idea that Democratic Senators 
ought to get what they could for their particular 
constituencies. He belonged to the group of 
Democratic Senators who, by acting on that idea, 
really played into Atpricn’s hands and enabled 
the protectionist leader to get what he wanted. 
Simmons openly repudiated the perfectly plain 
demand for free lumber in his own party’s plat- 
form. He treated the tariff as a local issue. He 
wanted freer trade only in the products of other 
sections. The course he and his fellows followed 
kept the Democratie party from getting out of 
that struggle the credit which it might have won. 

He and his fellows are still the source of the 
chief danger to Democratic tariff reform. That 
cause has more to fear from insincerity and in- 
consistency among its professed supporters than 
from the open opposition of its enemies. It has 
more to fear from Democrats who are subservient 
to protected interests in their own States and 
districts than from any Republican. Unfortunate- 
ly, Simons does not stand alone; far from it. 
He belongs to a group that is only too numerous. 
That group cannot be ignored by the sincere and 
whole-hearted champions of freer trade. These 
must expect to find opposition and hindrance 
behind them as well as in front of them, in their 
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own ranks as well as in the ranks of “ the enemy ”; 
and they must be prepared to fight the “local ” 
view of the tariff wherever they find it. For their 
guidance and warning they have the knowledge 
of how tariff reform was wrecked in the last 
Democratic administration. So has the country 
that knowledge; and neither the party nor the 
country can afford to waste any consideration or 
any patience on the kind of Democracy which 
now again threatens-to defeat the best and great- 
est of all Democratic undertakings. 


The Aldrich Commission and the Public 

The Monetary Commission begins this week at 
Washington a series of hearings. The currency 
committee of the American Bankers’ Association, 
which appears first, includes representatives from 
many parts of the country. Representatives of 
different trade organizations will probably follow; 
and later on Chairman Aupricu will probably ar- 
range something in the nature of hearings in 
various other cities, so that in a way the business 
men of the whole country may be consulted. The 
Aupricu plan of a national reserve association 
will doubtless be the chief subject-matter of these 
conferences, and their object, as we understand it, 
is to elicit such discussion and criticism of that 


‘plan, and such suggestions of changes and im- 


provements, as may finally enable the commission 
to apply with confidence to Congress for legisla- 
tion. It is understood that ALpricu and his co- 
laborers on the plan as it stands have been not only 
gratified but surprised at its reception. They 
have been surprised, that is to say, to find that it 
provoked so little opposition, that so few objec- 
tions have been offered to it. Most of the dis- 
cussion of it has naturally been by bankers, and 
of these a great majority have seemed to feel that 
it presents all the essential features of the reform 
we need and which we must eventually adopt. 
The economists have quite generally taken the 
same view of it; and meanwhile there has been 
very little of the ignorant, violently political sort 
of antagonism to it which might have been ex- 
pected from our experience with financial problems 
in the not very distant past. 

But the mere absence of strong opposition, even 
when joined with a favoring mood and disposition 
in the best-informed circles, is not enough to 
earry through so great and difficult a reform as 
this is. There must be vigorous and _ insistent 
advocacy, and it must be made apparent that there 
is a great body of public opinion behind the move- 
ment, if Congress is to be brought to the point 
of action. Congress does not take any such pro- 
posal as this seriously until in some fashion it is 
made to. The work of the commission has so far 
been well done; but the commission cannot alone 
do all that is necessary. Its labor of study and 
preparation must be supplemented by the vol- 
untary, unofficial aid of thoughtful and intelligent 
citizens who understand the importance of the 
enterprise. An extensive propaganda should be 
started. Something in the nature of a national 
monetary reform association might well be organ- 
ized. Even the soundest opinion on a public ques- 
tion is of no use until it ceases to be mere opinion 
and becomes a demand for action. 


The Obstacles to Arbitration 

Some months ago, when the recent short session 
of Congress was still young, this journal ventured 
to remark that the most important work then 
being done in Washington was not the work of 
Congress. We inclined to give the first place to 
the cases then being argued before the Supreme 
Court, but next and very close to the work of the 
court we put certain negotiations and proposals of 
negotiations with foreign Powers. The agreement 
with Canada and the new treaty with Japan woul 
be quite enough to justify that. estimate; and now 
it begins to look as if these two achievements of 
the President and the State Department will in 
the long run come to seem less momentous than 
the consequences of his coming out so boldly for 
applying arbitration to all kinds of disputes be- 
tween this country and some other nation of the 
first rank. It is hardly too much to say that 
England’s reception of the President’s suggestion 
has already made of it far and away the most im- 
portant recent event in the entire field of inter- 
national politics. The spokesmen of both the great 
English parties have given it authoritative an 
impressive approval. The English press has we!- 
comed it with extraordinary unanimity and eu- 
thusiasm. The English churches have instantly 
felt themselves summoned to an unusual activity 
in behalf of it—an activity to which American 
churches will doubtless warmly respond. It 1s 
understood that the President will forthwith begii 
















































negotiations, and that a treaty may even be sub- 
mitted to the Senate during the extraordinary 
--ssion. And now it is announced that the gov- 
ernment of France also stands ready to give to 
the idea extremely favorable consideration. 

The two obstacles to the practical realization of 
the idea seem to be the Senate’s unwillingness to 
currender any part of its control of our foreign 
relations and the antipathy to England among 
eortain elements of our population. The Senate 
does not like general arbitration agreements be- 
cause they would deprive it of its right to pass 
on all proposals to submit particular questions to 
arbitration. Certain of our citizens of foreign 
hirth or descent do not like the notion of our 
forming closer ties with England. No doubt both 
these obstacles are real and substantial, but they 
need not prove insuperable. If the demand for 
the treaty is sufficiently strong and sincere and 
wide-spread, the Senate will yield to it; and we 
cannot believe that any great mass of our foreign- 
born fellow citizens will, when they understand 
the true nature and limitations of the proposed 
agreement, obstreperously oppose it for no other 
reason than that England wants it. If we try 
the experiment with England first, and it proves 
successful, there is every reason to believe that 


we will go on to make similar agreements with. 


other Powers; and it is an utter mistake to sup- 
pose that to guarantee our peaceful relations with 
one Power means involving ourselves in its dis- 
putes with any other Power. On the contrary, 
the President is right; the example of the com- 
mitment of any two great nations to peace will 
make for universal peace. 


Another Corporation Head Favors Regulation 

It doesn’t take extraordinary perspicacity to 
perceive a sign of the times in the annual report 
of Mr. Turopore N. Vain, president of the Amer- 
ican Telegraph and Telephone Company. The 
particular remark of Mr. Vait which the news- 
papers put in their head-lines was this: “ Public 
control or regulation of public-service corporations 
by permanent commissions has come, and come to 
stay.” The frank recognition of this accomplished 
fact by the head of such a big corporation is 
indeed worth noting. But there is still more 
ecandor—and more good sense—in Mr. VaAIL’s 
observations. He does not merely accept control 
by commissions; he welcomes it. He says: “ Con- 
trol or regulation exercised by such a body has 
many advantages over that exercised through 
regular legislative bodies or committees.” And he 
goes on to enumerate some of those advantages. 
For instanee, the commissions are semi-judicial 
bodies. As they are permanent, their members 
become experts. In course of time their decisions 
make a valuable body of precedents. In this way, 
whatever advantages there are in State ownership 
can be secured and its evils avoided. 

This view of Mr. Vai is based on his belief that 
the big corporations have also come to stay; that 
they are going to get bigger; that combination, 
not competition, is the thing we have got hence- 
forth to deal with. Mr. Vai accordingly takes 
his stand against those who hold that the right 
object of regulation is to restore competition and 
keep it going. His work in life has given him a 
first-hand knowledge of his subject which can 
hardly be shared by many of the advocates of the 
contrary view. If he is right, then it seems pretty 
plain that we are’entered upon a new era in both 
economies and polities. 


Employers’ Liability 

The Court of Appeals of New York has decided, 
rather unwillingly but unanimously, that the 
W AINWRIGHT law providing that employers shall 
imsure workmen against the consequences of ac- 
cident in certain hazardous employments is un- 
constitutional. The law defined the employments 
tha t are hazardous and the extent of the employers’ 
liability. The court held that “due process of law ” 
Wes not provided for in the act which directed 
wha compensations employers should pay. 

‘here remains a sense, which the court seems 
to share, that the purpose of the law is just, and 
that in dangerous employments the risk of injury 
should not be borne entirely by the workman, but 
should be shared by the employer and_ shifted 


through him upon the general public, on whom 
: oclongs. The selling price of the products of 


‘gerous work should provide for reasonable in- 

Sure vay 

- cn for the workmen. The employments named 
v tha aie 

’y the Warnwricut law as dangerous are these: 


hs The erection or demolition of any bridge or build- 
“gga Which iron or steel framework is involved. 
par: te operation of elevators, derricks, or hoisting ap- 
“us used in or on such bridge or building. 3. 
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Work on scaffoids. 4. Construction of tunnels and 
subways. 5. All work carried on under compressed 
air. 6. Construction or operation and repair of elec- 
trical wires or apparatus. 7. All work necessitating 
proximity to gunpowder, blasting powder, or dyna- 
mite. 8. The operation of locomotives, motors, or cars 
propelled by steam, electricity, or gravity, and the 
construction or repair of railroad tracks. 

In these occupations, by the terms of the law, 
“the necessary risk or danger of the employment ” 
was sufficient basis on which to claim compensation 
for injury. Another effort is probable to frame a 
liability law that the courts will approve. 


The Shirtwaist-factory Fire 

The most diabolical detail of the shirtwaist- 
factory fire on Greene Street in‘ New York last 
Saturday (see page 8) is the matter of the doors 
leading to staircases and exits, which opened in- 
ward and are said to have been locked. The pro- 
prietors of the factory deny that they were locked. 
It seems, at least, that for one reason or another 
they did not serve their purpose of letting the 
girls out. 

This appalling fire cost more than one hundred 
and forty lives. The death roll tells its own story, 
and leaves little room for immediate comment. 
The accounting is going on, and whatever facts 
are now obscure will doubtless in the end be 
ascertained. The assertion that there are a hun- 
dred buildings in the factory district of New York 
where last Saturday’s fire may any day be dupli- 
cated seems probable. The building in which 
these lives were lost seems to have been a fairly 
good building that met in its construction the 
demands of the building laws as they now stand. 
Its defects as a factory building have had a terrific 
demonstration that will presumably result in a 
thorough overhauling of building laws, and, above 
all, of factory management. Comment is better 
deferred, but readers of the story as the newspapers 
give it get the impression that the girls might 
have got out alive if such meager means as were 
provided for their escape had been usable and had 
been used. 


Doctor Jowett 

Dr. Jowett, late of Birmingham, England, who 
comes to New York this week to be minister of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, brings 
with® him a great reputation as an effectual 
preacher. Judging by the way some of our strong 
churches reach out to Great Britain for ministers, 
the inference is warrantable that the conditions of 
religious life are more favorabie at present in the 
old country for the production of great preachers 
than here. In Dr. Jonn Haut, who came from 
Scotland, or Ireland, the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church got a great minister, who in his 
day did a vast deal of good in this city. The field 
here has not shrunk any since Dr. Hatw’s time, 
and all sorts of pious people would rejoice to see 
Dr. Jowett do as great a work here as his emi- 
nent imported predecessor. 


Only Physical Damage to Doctor Washington 

~ The assault on Dr. Booker WasnHtnaton seems 
to have been due to a mistake in identity. Ap- 
parently he got attentions intended for another 
man. His injuries are merely physical, and seem 
not to be serious. His reputation has sustained 
no damage whatever. The assault and the testi- 
monies and evidences of concern and regard that 
it elicited have borne striking witness to the pub- 
lic estimation of the value of Dr. WasnineTon’s 
character. 


Unappreciated Hides 

These words at Stanford University on March 
24th: 

Although I and others paid all the expenses of that 
trip to Africa and secured a magnificent collection, 
which was presented to the Smithsonian Institution 
free of all cost, the only thanks or recognition of 
any kind that I have received from Congress was in 
the form of a resolution introduced by a_ worthy 
member from Illinois which asked whether I had se- 
cured any of those specimens by improper or felonious 
means. 

“T ‘and others” is funny if true, but Congress 
will please take notice of that collection. The 
trouble is not that Congress is mean, or even 
jealous, but that only about one American Con- 
gressional constituent in a hundred thousand is 
excited about natural history. That must be a 
result of our present system of education. In 
England, we suspect, the per capita concern about 
African animals is about ten times as lively as it 
is here. : . 


How Medals of Honor Are Won 
This issue of the WreEKLy contains the first of 
a series of six paintings by Sipney H. RiesenBerG 
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showing men of the United States "lod chee: 
ing some of the exploits that have led to the award 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor. The in- 
cidents have been selected because of their dra- 
matic values, as disclosed in the official reports 
upon which the awards were based. The paintings 
are not likenesses of the men, nor do they give 
the setting of the actual deed, their purpose being 
to show by what means a soldier wins the Medal 
of Honor. 


Make it Collins 

A joint legislative committee of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court reported last week (7 to 
4) in favor of spending $25,000 on a statue of 
Ben Butter. Among the seven appear the names 
of Doyie, O’Donxevt, Barry, Connors, and 
Murpuy. Possibly these gentlemen might agree 
to a compromise and spend the,money on a statue 
of Patrick CoLuins, a man much more acceptable 
to the opposition than Burt rer. 


Mixed 

Mr. Crark’s statement that WASHINGTON, JEFFER- 
SON, and GARFIELD were the three most learned Presi 
dents is also remarkable for omitting mention of other 
Presidents who were quite as learned as either of these. 
Joun ADAMS graduated at Harvard College, was head 
of Phi'lips Academy twenty-three years and a therough 
classic scholar.—IJndianapolis News. 

Oh! oh! Think of President Joun ApbaAmMs 
spending twenty-three years of his busy life as 
principal of a Massachusetts academy! That was 
another Joun ApAms, neighbor, who was principal 
at Andover; a fine old schoolmaster, but never 
President. 


Not Quite 
Frank Work lived to be an old man—ninety-odd 
—but he did not quite outlive the horse. 





Why Went the Troops 


“Why went the troops to Texas, Pa?” asked Little 
Johnnie Binks. 
“They sought to polish up their golf, and needed 
bigger links. 
They wanted better caddie-boys, and room to turn 
around, 
The which here in our Northern climes are very seldom 
found. 
They needed hazards broad and steep, and bunkers 
full of grit, 
And freshly verdured putting-greens to try their 
nerve and wit; 
And so,” quoth Pa, “they hied them to those Texan 
seenes afar 
Where all these muchly needed things in quantities 
there are— 
At least, my Lad, that’s what they say 
Down there at Washington to-day.” 


“Why went the troops to Texas, Pa?” asked Little 
Johnnie Wise. 

“ The soldiers were dyspeptic, and they needed exercise. 

Their work is sedentary, sitting round both day and 
night 

A-waiting for some enemy to come and start a fight. 

It clogs up their digestion, and it makes them sleepy 
too, 

Just sitting round with nothing in the world for 
them to do: 

So Doctor Wood has sent them down to Texas great, 
my Lad, 

To cure them of their biliousness,” said little Johnnie’s 
dad— 
“Or that’s the tale that comes to me 

From folks in high authority.” 


“Why went the troops to Texas, Pa?” asked Little 
Johnnie Bland. 
“They’re going te start a chicken-farm down by the 
Rio Grande. 
The cost of eggs has got so high the President, they 
say, 
Is going in to raise them in a straight official way, 
So that while te doth bust the trust, and knock it 
off its leas, 
The people will not be without their full supply of 
eggs. 
The troops have gone to lay it out down on the Texas 
fens, 
And daily gather in,” said Pa, “the fruitage of the 
hens— 
At least that’s what I heard last night 
From one who claimed to have it right.” 
“Why went the troops to Texas, Pa?” asked Little 
Johnnie Jones. 
“It may be that they went to hunt for Discosaurus 
bones. 
Perhaps they went to view the moon, or get a line 
on Mars. 
It may be that they’ve gone to buy some Mexican 
cigars. 
Perhaps they’ve got a cold and gone to cure their 
aching threats. 
It’s possible they’ve gone to raise sky-blue Angora 
goats; 
And it may be they’ve sent them off ta Texas far be- 
cause 
They’d all of them had trouble with their scrappy 
mother-in-laws— 
These are the latest reasons, Son,” 
Said Pa, “that come from Washington.” 
Horace Dopp GAsTIT. 























































































































Frenchwomen on the Woman 
Question 


A pozEN French novels on the subject of the transi- 
tional period of woman’s social activity yield interest- 
ing matter for reflection. Notably different are the 
conclusions drawn from a dozen English novels on the 
same topic. Mrs. Putnam in her book called The 
Lady points out a characteristic difference between 
the French lady of the salon and the English blue- 
stocking. The latter used knowledge for her soul’s 
good; to bridge the gulf between herself and the rest 
of humanity; to gain a fuller understanding of the 
significance of this mortal span. The lady of the 
salon used knowledge as a means to power and as a 
personal decoration. If one compare these French 
novels with some of the earlier novels of GEORGE 
PASTON, one would see the same difference of national 
temper. The Englishwoman is demanding education 
and training that she may not be an economic drag; 
an objet d'art, until she becomes a useless ornament 
thrown aside. 

In the French development of the modern ideals for 
women one too often encounters daring without depth. 
G. REvAL’s Les Sevriennes, for example, gives an ex- 
cellent picture of a young women’s college—an equiva- 
lent, perhaps, to our Bryn Mawr. Madame JULES 
Ferron, the principal, or directress, as she is called, 
is said to train these young women to make their 
own lives; vivre pour nous-mémes, is the phrase, but 
all it means is to be a power in life as an individual 
and not a power through some one else’s activity. 
“She desired us to be sufficient unto ourselves,” con- 
tinues the author, “and she tried to give us that 
virility and power without which one enters the con- 
flict of life unarmed.” Again the author says: “ She 
desired free beings trained by ascetic living and virile 
studies who would know how to respect law, but in 
case of need would have the courage to transgress the 
law when their consciences were no longer in accord 
with man-made laws. Of great uprightness of charac- 
ter herself, the directress would admit of no moral 
fiabbiness, no unthinking submission to social con- 
ventions, no blind respect for code.” 

Now this is a kind of education which seems daring, 
but not deep. The habit of restraint and of obedience 
to law is a matter for training and teaching, but the 
insighy which detects false laws and the courage which 
breaks them must come from within; from profound 
insight and much reflection. ‘ Know thyself” was the 
Greek admonition and one must know oneself very 
thoroughly before one undertakes to tamper with the 
structure of civilization. One must live much and see 
more and try many and sundry renunciations before 
one is in a position to break laws not in accord with 
one’s conscience. To teach any one under forty to 
take the law into his own hands is a very question- 
able procedure. In the story of Les Sevriennes the 
outcome for the chief character is certainly not en- 
couraging. The most brilliant and able les NSevri- 
cnnes falls in love with an artist who has promised a 
former sweetheart, now dead, never to marry. The 
two decide that law is absurd and so they enter into 
the most binding and solemn relation without benefit 
of clergy. The heroine writes in her diary: “I am 
going outside the common round, but I go with my 
head high, conscious that the labor of love is itself 
productive labor, and I leave this school with infinite 
gratitude that its liberating hand has pushed open 
the door of felicity.” 

MARCELLE TINAYRE, another advocate of the higher 
education, offers us a much more commendable heroine 
in Hellé. The object of Hellé’s father is to bring up 
a woman who may, like a man, belong to the dignified, 
the meritorious, the just; the class who produce noble 
work, learn to see high beauty, and practise heroic 
justice. An old and kindly Parisian lady says to 
Hellé; ‘* Believe me, you are ill prepared for married 
life. A woman’s existence is made up of sweetness, 
sacrifice, submission. Can you bend your pride to the 
necessary abasement? Can you lose your personality 
in the beloved’s?” 

* But why should I?” demanded Hellé. ‘“ What a 
strange ideal of love is offered a woman. Why should 
she bend or sacrifice herself any more than a man? 
Why should I efface my personality? Any one who 
would so misconceive justice as to impose such intel- 
leetual suicide would be an imbecile or a tyrant, and 
in either case I should not love him. No; I shall not 
sacrifice myself nor yet my husband. We shall learn 
to realize some sort of harmonious life, respecting 


each other, aiding each other, completing each other. . 


There is nothing [ despise more than the hyperbolical 
gallantries of some men, and I have nothing but pity 
fer the women who submit to them through either 
vanity or cowardice. I set a willing heroism above 
everything eise, but all sacrifice is ennobled by its 
cause. I would gladly risk my health, my beauty, 
my life to save a man whom I loved from danger; but 
without any other motive than that of pleasing society 
or flattering his prejudices, do you think I would hesi- 
tate to state my beliefs or that I could be made to 
approve mediocre or unjust actions? No; that’s no 
one’s duty.” 

This perfeetly straightforward, undazzled outlook 
upon life saved Hellé from an unhappy marriage. 
Discovering just before the wedding that her views do 
not coincide with those of her future husband, she 
breaks the engagement and goes back to her country 
place where her books and her studies, her flowers 
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and her poor people, await her and she has adequate 
mental resources and no sentimental regrets. Here 
the right man finally finds her out and they are mar- 
ried, and when we close the book we feel, if not that 
“they were happy ever after,” at least that they 
were happier for each other’s companionship, In 
thinking over her old friend’s advice, Hellé says: 
“She was under the influence of the old education; she 
respected man as man and was ready to accept from 
his hands with equal docility a yoke and a caress. 
What I cali human dignity and self-respect she called 
pride. What I call harmony and companionship she 
-alled foolish dreams and ridiculous illusions.” 

It is, undoubtedly, the education which results in 
just such straightforward facing of facts and rational 
reaction upon them which is the hope of the coming 
woman. Hellé was soundly educated. She was a 
student of the history of civilization, and she knew 
that to marry a man with less liberal and courageous 
views than her own was to enter into that most ex- 
hausting of all human conflicts. the tacit disagree- 
ment of the home. Again, she was soundly educated, 
for she would never have undertaken to defy an estab- 
lished fact upon which a whole civilization is founded. 

MARCELLE TINAYRE’S ablest treatment of the philis- 
tinism and phariseeism of modern society is in La 
Rebelle, a feeble story, but an able tract. MARCELLE 
TINAYRE realizes that although centuries and cen- 
turies of false education and enfeebling traditions have 
fashioned women as they are, playing upon their 
sensibilities, increasing their delicacy, insisting on 
submission and sacrifice as their chief rdles in life, 
the women of this régime are incapable of being the 
mothers of heroes. And it is for mothers of a nobler 
race of men that the modern woman is being educated. 

It is hardly fair to close even the tiniest sketch of 
the modern Frenchwoman’s view of this question 
without including two other writers, Madame 
GEORGETTE Le BLANC MAETERLINCK and COLETTE 
Yorr. Madame MAETERLINCK is a person of very 
raried gifts and charming personality. She is not 
only the wife of MAvuricE MAETERLINCK—a proud dis- 
tinction—but a charming lecturer, a great actress, 
a noble interpreter of her husband’s works.’ She is 
not, however, a great writer. The gift of direct com- 
munication by speech and personality is rarely coupled 
with the power of solitary production; the intensify- 
ing and solidifying of thought on paper. In Choix de 
la Vie, Madame MAETERLINCK tells the story of a 
highly bred woman who tries to teach a sullen and 
uneducated woman of the people the doctrines of self- 
development and power. “ Make life beautiful,” she 
urges her. “Cultivate the taste of the fine and noble 
until you cannot live a day without it.” (There is 
an echo here of M. MAETERLINCK as well as GoPrue.) 
“To be or to appear,” she continues; “all true lovers 
of life will choose the former. They reach the goal 
later—or perhaps never. But then what does that word 
mean, anyway ?” 

CoLeTTE YOER harks back to the ancient tradition 
and very quaint and ridiculous and funny is her plea 
in Les Princesses de Science, for the woman whose 
sole occupations are the procuring and wearing of be- 
coming gowns and sewing by the window-seat. <A 
woman, in her view, exists at the beck and call of 
some man. And if no man beckons, and no man calls? 
But for this contingency she makes no suggestion at 
all, being too busy with her silly descriptions of 
“isolation in oneness,” a dream at which GEroRGE 
Merepitu poked delicious fun in “ Egoist.” 

In the end we see that Frenchwomen are showing 
up three stages in the evolution of the modern drama 
of woman’s life; the stage which CoLeTre YorER de- 
picts, which we may frankly call the silly stage—the 
habit of thought which condemns a woman to receive 
her entire right to exist from some man, and to hold 
that right only so long as she is conducive to his 
pleasure or his comfort; the dangerous stage which 
presupposes that because a woman has begun to think 
for herself and to live a rational life as an inde- 
pendent human being she will tear down the whole 
scaffolding of civilization and defy every known law 
and convention; and the third. which shows a 
woman as a human soul coping with the problems and 
difficulties of human life side by side with men. The 
modern woman is neither angel nor slave, but, for 
better or worse, a human being. 





Correspondence 
CURRENCY REFORM 


Cuarveston, S.C., March 14, 1911 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The plan of Senator Aldrich which is ably and 
favorably reviewed by Mr Franklin Escher in HaAr- 
PER’s WEEKLY of February 18th is not, in my opinion, 
feasible under the Constitution. To be a success the 
proposed Reserve Association must have the exclusive 
right to issue bank-notes, and such exclusive right 
cannot be granted by the government. 

Under the National Bank Act the government alone 
issues bank-notes. The national banks do not issue 
bank-notes; they merely put into circulation the notes 
issued to them by the government. This monopoly of 
issuing bank-notes is maintained by means of a pro- 
hibitory tax of ten per cent. on all other bank-note 
issues. Should the government grant the right to 
issue bank-notes to a private or semi-private central 
bank or to the proposed Reserve Association, then this 
prohibitory taxation would become invalid, and within 
a short while the country would be flooded with paper 
money of questionable origin and value. 
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Our currency system is dangerous and disgrace- 
ful, because of two defects which may be easily 
corrected and which. should have been corrected 
years ago. One of these defects is in the fact that 
our national-bank notes are practically irredeemable. 
As a result of this the volume of national-bank notes 
out is continually increasing, and for some years past 
has been far in excess of the ordinary requirements 
of the country. The disastrous results which would 
normally follow such inflation have been to a great ex- 
tent prevented and delayed by the concerted action of 
certain. powerful financial interests to take care of our 
surplus paper money. The other defect is in the regu- 
lations affecting bank reserves. In order to prevent 
the imprisonment of too much money the banks 
throughout the country are allowed to deposit a part 
of their reserves in what are known as reserve banks, 
and these reserve banks are in turn allowed to deposit 
a part of their reserves in what are known as central 
reserve banks. The resu!t of this is that large amounts 
of money are diverted from all sections of the country 
and concentrated in the great money centers. Here 
this money encourages speculation, gets tied, up in 
loans which cannot always be readily liquidated, and 
should an emergency arise the banks throughout the 
country are in danger of being deprived when in great- 
est need of a part of their reserves. The fear of this 
induces these banks to call in their reserves at once, 
though not needed, at the slightest alarm and thus 
strains are caused which may result in a panic. 

The National Bank Act should be amended as quickly 
as possible, so that these defects may be corrected and 
its scope widened. Through evolution and not through 
revolution should we seek to attain an efficient and 
equitable currency system. In November, 1897, the 
writer, in a communication to the National Monetary 
Commission, suggested a plan for the amendment of 
the National Bank Act so that our currency would 
become elastic. ‘The following is a revision of the plan 
then suggested. 

Let Congress amend the National Bank Act so that 
the United States Treasury will be authorized and 
directed to issue notes which shall be a legal tender 
to the same extent as are our present national-bank 
notes. The issue of these notes to be under the control 
of a board of managers who shall be able financiers, 
appointed as are the judges of the Supreme Court. 
These notes to be issued te banks under the following 
provisions: 

Provision 1—Having deposited in the United States 
Treasury national bonds or high-grade State and 
municipal bonds, all of one kind or any assortment of 
these, a bank shall be allowed to draw an amount of 
notes equal to the par value of the national bonds and 
equal to eighty per cent. of the par value of the State 
and municipal bonds. Interest to be charged for the 
use of these notes at the rate of not less than one 
and one-half per cent. per annum, No bank to be 
allowed to draw notes under this provision in excess of 
the amount of its unimpaired capital and surplus. 

Provision 2.—Having deposited additional bonds as 
above described. or any other approved collateral, a 
bank shall be allowed to draw additional notes to such 
an extent and shall be charged such rates of interest 
for the use of these notes as may be fixed in the dis 
cretion of the managers, excepting that in no instance 
shall the rate of interest under this provision be less 
than four per cent. nor more than eight per cent. per 
annum. 

Provision 3.—The notes allotted to a bank under 
Provisions 1 and 2 may be drawn all at once or in 
any amount at any time and returned in any amount 
at any time. Interest to be charged only on the actual 
zmount or amounts of notes drawn and for the actual 
time only during which they are out. Settlement of 
interest to be made semi-annually on the first of 
January and the first of July. 

Other necessary provisions for governmental super- 
vision, ete., need not be detailed here. 

Should this plan be adopted the reserves which 
banks should carry against their deposits could be 
made subject to safe and sane regulations. Only a 
small part of these reserves need be in.cash; the bal- 
ance could be in the form of credit with the United 
States Treasury for notes (see Provision 3), which 
could be drawn at once whenever required. The re- 
serve banks, which are an anomaly, could be abolished 
as such and their function performed more efficiently 
and economically, as I have indicated, by the United 
States Treasury, with the subtreasuries as branches 
for the convenience of banks in the various sections of 
the country. The commercial banks would be inde- 
pendent of the great speculative banks of Wall Street, 
while the latter would not be deprived of any of the 
rights and power to which they are entitled. 

The government’s position financially would be im- 
mensely strengthened. The income derived from the 
interest on bank-notes issued would enable the govern- 
ment to increase its gold reserves so that these notes 
could be made a full legal tender and in time their 
payment in gold under certain conditions could be 
provided for. The government would also be enabled 
to pay a normal rate of interest on its bonds, as do 
all other countries, so that these bonds would become 
acceptable to investors. 

The interest on the two-per-cent. bonds held }) 
national banks, which President Taft is alleged to have 
stated they were buncoed into buying, could be in 
creased to three per cent., so that these banks woul! 
not suffer loss which should not fall on them. 

I do not claim perfection for the plan as outline 
above. Some slight changes may be advisable, }u‘ 
fundamentally “it is correct and would give us ®” 
elastic and safe currency with the ssibility ©! 
manipulation by a money trust practically eliminate: . 
It is simple and could be put into effect without caus- 
ing any disturbance whatever, 

The government monopolizes the coinage of metall': 
money and should, also monopolize the issue of 2!! 
paper money for the same reasons; so that the peop:< 
may be protected, and so that the resulting profit:. 
the unearned increment, may accrue to it and not to 
private individuals, nor to special interests. 

I am, sir, 


MAx KEHLHOF. 
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WILL THE FOOL-KILLER PLEASE GET BUSY? 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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Hurrying a survivor toward the ambulance The factory building 


where the disaster occurred Lowering a body from the scene of the catastrophe 


The destruction wrought by 


‘ 


Carrying a body to the Morgue for identification The fire-escape that broke and shutters that buckled 


NEW YORK’S WORST FIRE 


A FIRE CHARACTERIZED BY CHIEF CROKER AS THE WORST THAT NEW YORK CITY 
LIVES LAST SATURDAY, WHEN THE THREE UPI FLOORS OF A T 
OUT. THAT PORTION OF THE BUILDING WHERE THE 
PACK WITH OPERA‘ 

LEADID TO 


EVER HAD CAUSED THE LOSS OF ‘ABOUT ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
TORY FACTORY BUILDING AT WASHINGTON PLACE AND GREENE STREET, MANHATTAN, WERE BURNE’ 
LOSS OF LIFE OCCURRED WAS I OTED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF SHIRTWAISTS, AND THE ROOMS WERE CLOSEL* 
2WING-MACHINES, AND HIGHLY INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL. THE ELEVATOR SERVICE WAS SOON CUT OFF, AND THE SINGLE FIRE-ESCAPF; 
§ OF PRACTICALLY NO ASSISTANCE TO THE IMPRISONED OPERATIVES, SCORES OF WHOM FLUNG THEMSELVES FROM LOFTY 
NDOWS TO MEET DEATH ON THE PAVEMENT OR REMAINED VICTIMS TO THE FLAMES WITHIN 
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Pitching Camp for 
Twenty Thousand 


AN OBSERVER’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
ARRIVAL OF OUR TROOPS IN TEXAS 
By Kitty Barry 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
VENUE after avenue and division square 
beside square, the khaki tents, housing 
an army of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, rise like 










= = 

| AVE ‘A broad field of Texas blue-bonnets. To the 
VEMAN south a veil of gray haze softly masks 
the red tile roofs of the post buildings at Fort Sam 
Houston, and raggedly behind it the church spires of 
San Antonio pierce the sky line. Westward and east- 
ward roll unkempt gray prairies, with here and there 
a low-roofed dwelling breaking the monotony of mes- 
quite and cactus, and over all arches the vivid blue sky 
of South Texas. 

About the tents eddies continuous activity, infinite 
and intricate: the drilling of khaki-clad soldiers, the 
moving precession of loaded wagons and pack-mules, 
the stamp of the tethered horses, and the passing and 
repassing of pedestrian visitors. A curious tumult 
of the sounds of horses and men rises and blends out 
into the stillness of the prairie spaces. Yet all is 
regular and orderly. After two weeks of sleepless ac- 
tivity the big eamp at San Antonio lies finished. At 
midnight on the Monday thresholding this eventful 
jortnight the building of the camp began. A sleepy 
messenger-boy from the Western Union knocked al- 
most on the stroke of the clock at quarters No. 6, in 
the lower army post. He had a hard time arousing 
anybody, but a yawning aide-de-camp finally signed 
for the yellow envelope. At one o’clock the messenger 
came again, and at four, for the third time, he sum- 
moned the sentry. Then things began to happen. For. 
twenty thousand soldiers were going to drop in on 
the Department of Texas. 

Brigadier-General Joseph W. Duncan, commander of 
the department. is a man of impulse and action. One 
minute after the arrival of the third telegram, which 
electrified the department as no other communication 
had done in times of peace, General Duncan had Col- 
onel John L. Clem, Chief Quartermaster, out of bed. 
“Tl be with you, General, as soon as I get my other 
legging on,” said Clem, who was dressing as he stood 
at the telephone. 

At dawn, General Duncan, Major G. H. Morgan, his 
acting chief of staff, and Colonel Clem were examining 
the government reservation, which has since been put 
to use as the site of the encampment. When night 
fell, one-half the wide reservation lay neatly divided 
into avenues of tent plots, each small square cornered 
by four stakes of shining white pine. 

Arranging for tent space, however, proved an easy 
task compared with many of the other sudden prob- 
lems so precipitately presented to the Military Depart- 
ment of Texas. The orders were to prepare camp and 
provide subsistence and forage for twenty thousand 
troops, and questions of provisions and water, of food 
for animals, and camp sanitation rapidly created them- 
selves out of the exigencies of the occasion. 

And in due course, from all directions, hundreds of 
troop-trains carrying soldiers, horses, camp and field 
equipment, and other army impedimenta, came rolling 
toward San Antonio. At 11.40 o’clock on the night 
of March 9th, the soldiers of the Seventeenth Infantry, 
from Fort McPherson, Georgia, arrived in San An- 
tonio, commanded by Colonel John T. Van Orsdale. 
Unwashed, weary, sleepless, the soldiers of the Seven- 
teenth lined up in the bright sunlight of early morning, 
and, under the direction of two chunky majors, they 
erected their tents as enthusiastically as though their 
limbs had never known a cramp during their long 
Journey, While they were unfurling their tents the 
first section of the Eleventh Cavalry, from Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia, arrived on the scene. 

_The procession to the reservation of the Eleventh 
Cavalry was the first service parade of the new camp. 
wo and two, yellow-brown clothing blending with the 
dun-colored coats of the horses, the spurred cavalry- 
men rode out over the field of blue-bonnets, caissons 
lurking behind them, and, in the rear of the procession, 
the wheels of heavy provision-wagons sinking into the 
soft prairie soil. A bugler headed the procession, his 
silver instrument flashing in the sun. In two coaches 
attached to eattle trains Company “D” of the Signal 
Corps from Fort Omaha next ‘arrived and, pitched 
tents by moonlight, north of the Seventeenth Infantry. 
Che assignment of troops which closely followed them 
=e the Fifteenth Infantry ,from Fort Douglas, Ari- 
Aona, 
_And every day more regiments came into San An- 
tonio, The Thirteenth Infantry arrived from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, the Tenth Infantry followed it 
from Fort Ben Hur, Indianapolis, and located them- 
Selves on the infantry assignment. The Third Bat- 
talion of Engineers arrived from Leavenworth, and 
camped to the north of the reservation, back of the 
eel pangs sloping roofed hangars where the flying- 
btisincd re housed. Another battalion of infant 
a ae rom Whipple Barracks and Fort Wingate, 
“ew Mexico, husky tanned Westerners, with a gruff- 
voiced colonel commanding them. 
Fmd — the same time the Twenty-eighth Infantry 
on, ei tr Fort Snelling, Minneapolis, together 
Bishiscats oe and two battalions of the 
agit 1 Infantry from Fort McKenzie, Wyoming. 
2 oe a divisions | then reached San Antonio, the 
‘iad pags tan regiment of the Ninth Cavalry, 
Artillery Beredogyy cavalry” of the Fourth Field 
ag vhose field-guns in action are mounted on 
a, pp premises about the reservation are 
er aa — erected restaurants, saloons, and 
is for od ooths for fruit and peanuts, and coun- © 
The rales vending of Mexican tamales and chili. 
ground th Ps the streets leading to the post has 
‘lhe limestone topping into a fine powder, which 


litte ind whips up into a white cloak for the busy 
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mounds of yellow desert sand out of a, 





























Getting in training to meet the enemy A signalman ready to send a message 




















Parmalee in flight above the camp at San ‘Antonio 
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erys “Lord Chatham” 


Reviewed by Price Collier 


BOUT the time when this book by 
Lord Rosebery appeared, a son of 
the Duke of Wellington plunged into 
.the cold current of the Thames, off 
) Putney Bridge, and rescued a girl 
Ni from drowning. The idle rich in 
wy England seem to be offering a great 
> variety of coutributions to the wel- 
“Stare and the glory of their country; 
and such contributions as these must be difficult to 
refuse, and their value impossible to deny. Here and 
there are left, apparently, aristocrats ready to throw 
down the gauntlet in the arena of either mind or mus- 
cle. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, stands Memorial 
Hall, which tells the tale of what the young men, of 
leisure enough for academic pursuits, did in this 
country when they were called upon; and the year 
1898, with its proportion of the same class of men who 
were again willing, affords, like the above, answers 
and persistent answers to those who would ruffle their 
way to prominence by odious comparisons of class 
with class. 

If we go back to the year 1776, the names of the 
patriots of those days would make an even more dis- 
coneerting list for the wavers of red flags. 

It is with the years just before 1776 that this book 
deals, years of peculiar interest to us in America. It 
describes the policies and politicians of Great Britain 
at the time when William Pitt, the Great Commoner 
and the friend of America, was preparing himself to 
oceupy the first place not only in Great Britain, but in 
Europe. It was a time both in polities and in social 
life when ways and pleasures were coarser than ours 
It would have been easy for a man of Lord Rosebery’s 
wit, knowledge, and experience to treat the times as 
did Macaulay «nd Thackeray. ‘Thackeray’s “ Four 
Georges ” and Macaulay’s essays on the men of that 
time reveled, this in epithets and antitheses, that in 
contempt. They could not resist the temptation of 
the opportunity. The Georges and their domestically 
effervescent home life, and the squalid methods of such 
advisers as Walpole and Newcastle, offer tempting 
shooting to those well-ammunitioned with humor and 
indignation. 

There are two classes of writers, speakers, and poli- 
ticians, who are equally untrustworthy. There is the 
popularity-hunter, with his intolerable neutrality; and 
there is his opposite, who combines stable-boy epithets 
with the insinuations of a gossiping and acidulous 
vestal, all of which we are invited to attribute to a 
boiling over of righteous indignation, rather than to 
the bubbling over of too much champagne. 

“To know the world and not to despise it is the 
end and aim of culture,” writes Goethe. “The path of 
the statesman rarely skirts the heights; it is rough, 
rugged, sometimes squalid, as are most of the roads 
of life. We are apt to make idols, to ignore shadows, 
and to faney that we see stars; not too apt, for it is 
an illuminating worship,” writes Lord Rosebery tow- 
ard the close of this volume, and adds, * But, that being 
so, let not those who have to serutinize therefore con- 
demn. All careers have their blots. The best and hap- 
piest are those in which the blemishes are obscured 
by high achievement. That was supremely the case 
with Pitt... . With Pitt, as with Nelson, his coun- 
try will not count flaws. What do they matter? How 
are they visible in the sunlight of achievement? A 
country must cherish and guard its heroes.” 

Many people fancy that there is only one way to 
describe or to tell disagreeable things, and that is 
in a disagreeable way. Only past-masters in the art 
of writing can wrap the disagreeable in such a gay 
mantle of humor that the reader laughs rather than 
sneers. No honest man ean avoid certain matters, 
whatever his subject, which are at the same time of- 
fensive and yet necessary to the truth. These pages 
would have been much too mild-mannered to be of any 
value had the author balked at these places and left 
them void, or maintained that intolerable neutrality 
which has the opinions of others, rather than his own, 
always in mind. 

Lord Rosebery flays his victims with such skill and 
good humor that one is so delighted with the result 
of his operation that the pain to the patient is for- 
gotten. These parts of his book, indeed, are a literary 
clinic, and his readers become assisting students, so 
delighted with the professor’s skill that the pain of 
the patient is forgotten in the knowledge that it is, 
after all, for the patient’s health and for the benefit 
of all mankind. 

Pitt was born in 1708 and entered tht Cabinet for 
the first time at the age of forty-eight. The smear of 
Walpolean methods was over the politics of the time. 
The dukes of England ruled almost as oligarchieally 
then as do the representatives of the old clans in 
Japan to-day. “ It was necessary to have a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Commons, but all 
the other high offices could be held preferably by peers. 
A brilliant commoner without family connection or 
great fortune was an eflicient gladiator to be employed 
in the service of these princes, but he was not allowed 
to rise beyond a fixed line. The peers lived, as it were, 
in the steward’s room, and the commoner in the serv- 
ants’ hall; in some parlor, high above all, sate the 
King.” 

Pensions, offices, money, were used openly and shame- 
lessly as bribes. “‘ Cobbett reckoned from returns fur- 
nished to the House of Commons that this Lord Buck- 
ingham and his brother Thomas, the sons of George 
Grenville, had in half a century drawn £700,000 of 

* Lord Chatham: His Early Life and Connections, By Lord Rose- 
bery. Harper & Brothers. 








public money, and William, another brother, something 
like £200,000 more.” Fox, the father of the great 
Charles, is said to have paid away £25,000 in one 
morning, as bribes, to buy support for a threatened 
government. 

Of the Court, in those days, both Thackeray and 
Macaulay and many lesser lights have written. Ma- 
caulay has indulged to the full his antithetical pom- 
posity, and Thackeray has allowed his humor to be- 
come boisterous. It shows a lack of learning and of 
mental health to be forever in a state of indignation 
with the world. Even to-day, when the electorate 
seems to be divided about equally between reformers 
and those who do not wish to be reformed, with a 
small knot of persons ignored by both, who maintain 
that a good deal of the reforming is only another word 
for interference, there is a growing belief on the part 
of many people that perhaps hell is, after all, a place 
where every one will be obliged to mind his own busi- 
ness. 

Men who look into their history books say that no 
demagogue has ever died happy and respected, from 
Cleon down to, ... but let us watch and see! Gen- 
tlemen in laboratories tell us that it is the inoculation 
with pestiferous germs that renders us at last im- 
mune. If this be true it is as well to bare our arms 
and be vaccinated, with as little fuss as may be. 

Readers of books will turn with pleasure to the pages 
in Lord Rosebery’s book where he deals with. such 
matters; and writers and reviewers of books will do 
well to study them attentively, to discover the differ- 
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ence between one who writes books because he is a 
great gentleman, and the author who is a gentleman 
because he writes books. They will do well to note 
how the professional scribe trounces the weaknesses 
and errors of mankind on the score of telling the nec- 
essary truth, while the well-bred man of the world 
mitigates the punishment with his wand of wit. Even 
as a reforming method this sane good humor scores 
over savage and self-conscious indignation. Those 
scholastic heroes who are always searching for epi- 
thets and insults of the highest explosive power would 
do well to ponder over the wide destructive efficiency 
of Lord Rosebery’s deferential disdain. It is the dif- 
ference between a highly polished and damascened 
blade and a sword of pewter. 

“ George II. was first and fundamentally a German 
prince of his epoch. What other could he be? And 
these magnates all aped Louis XIV. as their model. 
They built huge palaces, as like Versailles as their 
means would permit, and generally beyond those lim- 
its, with fountains and avenues and dismally wide 
paths. Even in our own day a German monarch has 
left, fortunately unfinished, an accurate Versailles on 
a damp island in a Bavarian lake. In these grandiose 
structures they cherished a blighting etiquette, and 
led lives as dull as those of the aged and torpid carp 
in their own stew-ponds. . . . Moreover, still in imi- 
tation of their model, they held, as a necessary feature 
in the dreary drama of their existence, ponderous dal- 
liance with unattractive mistresses, in whom they 
fondly tried to discern the charms of a Montespan or 
a La Valliére.” 

“George II. was better than his training would sug- 
gest. His first ambition, indeed, was to be a Love- 
lace, but his second was to be a soldier.... As a 
Lovelace he lives to this day, for his portraits are gen- 
erally in the posture of a coxcomb, with his face in 
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outline wearing an irresistible smile, only comical to 
the beholder now, but with which he goes smirking 
into the eternities. ... He amused himself, we ar: 
told, with counting his guineas in private. That, per- 
haps, was not a very royal occupation, though x 
nursery rhyme indicates that it is; it may have bee: 
a trick learned when he was poor, or it may have been 
his substitute for those games of anxious futility now 
known as ‘ patience.’ ” 

Writing of the “virulence of aversion” with which 
George II. and his consort regarded their oldest son 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, he says: “His father 
called him the greatest beast and liar and scoundre! 
in existence. His mother and his sister wished hourly 
to hear of his death. This violence of unnatural loath 
ing is not to be accounted for by any known facts 
Frederick was a poor creature, no doubt, a vain ani 
fatuous coxcomb. But human beings are constantl, 
the parent of coxcombs without regarding them as 
vermin.” ... “It is said that as a mere boy he game! 
and drank and kept a mistress. By this last seanda| 
the royal family was enabled to present to the worl: 
the unedifying spectacle of grandfather, father, ani 
son simultaneously living under these immoral condi 
tions; and all three, it is said, successively with the 
same woman... . George II. then, we contend, put- 
ting his private life apart, which we must judge by 
the German standard of those days, was not a bad 
king under the conditions of his time and of his 
throne. ... All things considered, it is wonderful 
that he was as good as he was, and he scarcely de- 
serves the thoughtless opprobrium which he has in- 
curred. ... But all these three kings accurately 
understood their position. They knew that they were 
not chosen from affection, or for their qualities, cer- 
tainly not for their attractions. They were taken 
as necessities, almost odious necessities, to keep out a 
Romanist dynasty which represented something to the 
people that was more odious still. ... If this be 
clearly understood, much confusion and vituperation 
may be avoided. But the wonder is that the English 
(for the Scots and Irish had little to do with it) 
should have had the civic courage in the cause of re- 
ligion and liberty to endure the compact.” 

How much more enlightening is this view of these 
unpleasant matters; this method, where the wit and 
humor are light, not heat, and where the investigations 
are not mere Priapic prying, but a search for a histor- 
ical foothold. There is no “spruce rancor” here, no 
self-conscious righteousness, with one eye out for 
Exeter Hall; but who that reads it will ever forget 
this witty and sufficient portrayal of these torpid 
Teutons, “cherishing a blighting etiquette”; “ hold- 
ing ponderous dalliance with unattractive mistresses ”; 
“counting their guineas as a substitute for those 
games of anxious futility now known as ‘ patience’ ”; 
painted with irresistible smiles with which they go 
“smirking into the eternities”; and finally the ro- 
bust charity of the comment upon their hatred of 
their own breed. ‘ But human beings are constantly 
the parents of coxcombs without regarding them as 
vermin.” 

There is a gallery of other portraits. Walpole: 
“Part of his strength lay in a coarse and burly, it 
cynical geniality. ... But his appearance was de- 
ceptive; he was what the French would call un faux 
bonhomme, a spurious good fellow. ... But under 
this bluff and debonair exterior there was concealed 
a jealousy of power, passing the jealousy of woman, 
and the ruthless vindictiveness of a red Indian.” 

The Duchess of Marlborough: “that vigorous old 
termagant Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Ali 
through life she had been more bellicose, though with 
less success, than her illustrious husband.” 

The Duke of Newcastle: ‘“ Newcastle has long been 
a byword; he was so all through his protracted pub- 
lic life; and he has remained in history a synonym 
for a certain jobbing and fussing incapacity.” —De- 
scribing excuses made to Pitt by Newcastle for not 
giving him a place in the Cabinet: “these were the 
sedatives timidly launched to Pitt, gnashing his teeth 
at Bath over his own impotence and the desertion of 
his friends. So may a despairing traveler have at- 
tempted to assuage with a few casual comfits the 
hunger of a Bengal tiger crouching for a spring.” 

Thackeray: “Mr. Thackeray, who wrote his 
[Pitt’s] biography in quarto, and who may be dis- 
criminated without difficulty from the genius of that 
name.” “His insipid biographer.” 

Lyttleton, afterward Baron Lyttleton: ‘“ Gawky, 
fussy, pedantic, he was what in these days we should 
call a prig; a kindly prig, with a warm heart, some 
literary ability, and strong religious feeling; but for 
all that an unmistakable, inveterate, incurable prig. 
The word ‘ prig’ is untranslatable and uncommunica- 
ble. It denotes nothing unamiable, nothing distaste- 
ful. It marks only a strange flaw; partly of intellect, 
partly of character, partly of accent.” : 

“ John Lord Hervey, the Sporus of Pope’s blighting 
satire, akin in mind and probably in blood to Horace 
Walpole, was always with him (George II.) ; noting 
down with spruce rancor, a venomous pen, and some 
dramatic power, the random outbreaks of his master.’ 

Jeorge Grenville: “ But with all allowance for what 
Burke saw in this able, narrow, laborious person, it 
cannot be denied that the foundation of his qualities 
was a stubborn, self-esteem which necessarily led to 
stubborn hatreds.” 

Frederick II., the Great: “ His accession was to un- 
veil a mystery; and where mankind had hitherto see? 
a fiddling dilettante, contemptuous of his countrymen 
and craving for all that was French (‘the shrewd but 
brutal boor Frederick William I.’), to reveal the direct 
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,cestor of German unity, the most practical and 
+,-eious of conquerors.” 

“the Pitt family: “... which illustrates once more 
the voleanie character of these truculent Pitts.” ... 
“ond no more vivid picture can exist of that strange 
eockatrice brood of Pitts.” : 

here are scores more of these portraits of men and 
-omen who played the conspicuous parts in the polit- 
‘al. social, and literary life of the early and the mid- 

teenth century. They are not always pleasant por- 
iri as we have seen; but they are drawn with a 
yivorous and sure hand, and they leave us always 
with the comfortable feeling that, if any particular 
portrait is ugly, it is the fault of the sitter, and not 
due to any malice on the part of the painter, nor to 
any desire on his part to produce a caricature just to 
show his technical skill as an artist. There is no sign 
of that insidious disease which attacks many writers, 
of showing how well they can write, to the total dis- 
comfiture of what they are writing about and the 
bored bewilderment of their readers. 

No American who takes any interest in the origins 
of American independence will fail to read and to 
re-read this volume; and if he be anything of a literary 
artist himself he will turn to it again and again with 
delighted appreciation. There is none of that ineffable 
tangle of words, no search for precious verbal exotics, 
no seeking to bespangle the obvious; feats highly 
prized by a modern pre-Raphaelite band of verbal! pres- 
tidigitators, and their imitators. 

Perhaps the best test of a writer comes from out- 
side, from Cuvier, who tells us “to name well you 
must know well.” Few men now living have had bet- 
ter opportunities, or a better training for knowing 
well, that he may name well, than Lord Rosebery. 
Only a year or two over sixty, and noticeably young 
in appearance, few men can compare with him in the 
variety of his attainments, accomplishments, and suc- 
cesses. He is a first-rate author, a first-rate sports- 
man, a first-rate politician, a first-rate orator, a first- 
rate scholar in his chosen field. Writers and scholars 
study him as an author and scholar; he is easily the 
most influential platform speaker who speaks English; 
no race-horse owner, except the late King, has been 
received with such frenzied applause when he leads 
in a winner, and though he has now severed relations 
with a political party, he is still more conspicuous 
as a politician than the recognized leaders of either 
party. He can, and does, with this wealth of expe- 
rience, give us the politics of the time of which he 
writes “in its bathing - drawers” —an_ illuminating 
phrase of Bismarck’s, I believe. 

Space forbids that I should attempt here an anal- 
ysis of the keen and general interest, and withal the 
affection which the English, Scots, and even the [rish 
take in Lord Rosebery. This much I write, knowing 
from a comical incident of the other day, how pro- 
found is the ignorance of his personality in this coun- 
try, even among those whose business it is to know 
better. 

A certain Englishman who writes much and well 
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on American affairs was asked by the editor of one of 
our better-class magazines to apply to Lord Rosebery 


* for an article dealing with the problems of the changes 


in the constitution of the House of Lords. This gen- 
tleman, knowing that Lord Rosebery rarely consents 
to write articles for the magazines, wrote back to 
say that such a proposition made to Lord Rosebery 
would only meet with a refusal. But while his letter 
was on the way he received another letter from the edi- 
tor telling him that he hoped nothing had been ar- 
ranged, as he had seen in the newspapers that Lord 
Rosebery was getting together a party of sportsmen 
to attend the Johnson-Jeffries prize-fight in Reno! 
This is so comical, so preposterous, that I may add 
that I have heard extracts from the letter.. It is a true 
story. This editor would believe that the Bishop of 
London spends his nights in the dives of Montmartre; 
that the Chief Justice of the United States frequents 
gambling-hells; that Bryan and Roosevelt have become 
Trappists; or that President Eliot is taking lessons 
in skirt-dancing. It must have been a comatose gud- 
geon, indeed, that swallowed the story. 

Our author was born and bred in the social and po- 
litical atmosphere of the nineteenth century, as Pitt 
was in that of the eighteenth; and he has risen to 
the highest place, that of Prime Minister, as did the 
subject of this study. Not even unusual ability can 
compensate for lack of tradition and experience, any 
more than traditions and experience can atone for 
lack of ability and industry. Lord Rosebery owes 
something of his confident deftness of touch, in dealing 
with the great figures and great measures of the pre- 
ceding century, to his familiarity with the men and 
measures of his own time, and to the brilliant part he 
himself has played. He carries on the traditions, and 
occupies the position, of one of the great British no- 
bles of the day. Whatever our democratic opinion may 
be of the constitution, or of the economic and polit- 
ical conditions which make possible, and provide a 
setting for, such a figure, no one who knows Lord Rose- 
bery will deny that in patriotism, in dignity, and in 
accomplishment he has left little room for criticism. 
The only criticism one hears is, that he does not do 
more, and that criticism is own brother to compliment. 
It is therefore disconcerting to learn that parochial 
Puritanism professed to find his influence of no value 
in America at the very time when he was writing his 
Lord Chatham, which its an illuminating study of our 
own political origins. 

The writing of a life of Pitt is a hard task because 
of the lack of material, and because the man himself 
early adopted a theatrical pose not only before the 
public, but with his friends, which almost completely 
shrouded the real man in mystery. He is unique 
among great men, in that he was as full of affecta- 
tions as of power. Lord Rosebery’s access to new 
sources of information accounts for this biography. 
Here is his own outline sketch of the great man, which 
this volume so dexterously fills in. “ Born of a tur- 
bulent stock, he is crippled by gout at Eton and Ox- 
ford, then launched into a cavalry regiment, and then 






For eight years he is groom-in-wait- 
ing to a prince. Then he holds subordinate oflice for 
nine years more. Then he suddenly flashes out, not 
as a royal attendant or a minor placeman, but as the 
people’s darling and the champion of the country. From 
cebscure positions he has become the first man in 
Britain, which he now rules absolutely for four years 
in a continuous blaze of triumph. ‘Then he is sacri- 
ficed to an intrigue, but remains the supreme states- 
man of his country for five years more. Then he be- 
comes Prime Minister amid general acclamation; but 
in an instant he shatters his own power, and retires, 
distempered, if not mad, into a cell. At last he di- 
vests himself of office and recovers his reason; he lives 
for nine years more, a lonely, sublime figure, but awful 
to the last, an inealeulable force.” 

He was all his life crippled with gout, and wore a 
mask even before his correspondents: “ While Pitt 
was prancing fantastic minuets before his correspond- 
ents.” . . . “ Having paid his betrothed a flying visit 
at Stowe, the blithe bridegroom had, as usual, to pro- 
ceed to Bath, where he remained a fortnight inditing 
these execrable epistles of rhetorical affection.” .. . 
“He thus became a constant participator in the tepid 
diversions of these sickly haunts.” 

“With regard to money, indeed, he had no very 
careful or exalted standard. In such matters he was 
indifferent, reckless, and heedless of any nicety of 
scruple, except as regards the public. He never seems 
to have considered how important solvency is to char- 
acter. He was always, after his marriage, quite un- 
necessarily, in desperate straits for money. Indiffer- 
ence to the fact that pecuniary independence is a main 
though not necessary base of moral independence was 
a flaw in his own life, and was the worst inheritance 
that he transmitted to his illustrious son.” 

His handicaps and faults seem to have been as con- 
spicuous as his talents, but he was never by inclination 
nor necessity of “the great shifting mass of poli- 
ticians by profession and cupidity, the parliamentary 
Zoroastrians, who worshipped the rising sun, when 
they could discern it; the sun which should shed upon 
them office, salary, and titles; striving, sweating, 
cringing, as Bubb, the most shameless of them all, em- 
phasizes in capital letters, ‘and all for quarter-day.’” 

I find it all too easy to read and to quote from this 
remarkable book, and there is, therefore, all the more 
reason why it should be left to the reader. It has been 
received with a chorus of praise by the critics, anad al- 
ways with the prayer that this master craftsman of 
their art should give them more. I am but a modest 
American herald of its value to us in America. | 
emphasize its value the more willingly, however, on 
account of the incident described above, for it .is sad 
indeed to think that young students of unformed mor- 
als might have been warned off from reading this 
master of English, who has taken rank with Newman, 
Martineau, Morley, and Stevenson, and all because an 
imperceptible Rosebery was booked to occupy an in- 
visible seat at a Johnsonian festival of which he had 
never heard. 


into Parliament. 





A New Army Automobile Search-light 


AIELERITY of movement is of the most 
vital importance in warfare and has often 
yiwon many battles, as was demonstrated 
within recent times during’ the Boer War 










i ciseeeedin South Africa and in the Russo-Japa- 
pee)! P 
ees osBnese War in Manchuria. This principle 





1s so well recognized that it has become axiomatic that 
“an army travels on its stomach,’ meaning of course 
that the soldiers eannot travel much in advance of the 
commissary department. Of late years most of the 
European countries have been developing heavy motor- 
Wagons for use in transporting war paraphernalia, in- 
cluding food supplies. In order to facilitate night 
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traveling, the automobile search-light is being de- 
veloped, as is shown by the accompanying photo- 
graphs. 

The machine in question, which is of the latest type, 
has just been delivered to the French army by a 
Parisian firm. It is driven by a four-cylinder 18-horse- 
power motor, carries five men in addition to the power- 
ful search-light, and has a speed of twenty-six miles an 
hour. With the search-light in action it can travel ten 
miles an hour, which is faster than troops can march 
or transport motor-cars can run. 

The advantage of the automobile search-light is 
that it is self-moving at a high rate of speed, and the 





engine that drives the vehicle can also be utilized to 
generate the electric current required to run the light. 
The search-light itself is mounted on smali wheels of 
the bicycle type, so that it can be removed from 
the car and run some distance away to be placed in 
a more advantageous position than on the high- 
way. . 

Articulated channel-section rails form part of the 
equipment of the outfit, enabling the search-light to 
he taken across ditches easily and safely. Solid rubber 
block tires are fitted to the wheels of the automobile 
so that there will be no danger of delay on account 
of damaged pneumaties. 























The new automobile search-light, as supplied to the French ie 
army, photographed while in action on a highway in France 






A horse-drawn generating plant, supplying power to an automobile search- 
light 250 yards away, both 


“picked up” by another search-light 





























































THE ADVENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE HAS MADE LIFE 


IN HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, ONE GRAND SWEET SONG 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 

















A few of the automobiles that attended 


BSOES E50 this problem in simple addition 
(75 and be spared the torture of a his- 
torical sketch: 





Flat country, plus good roads, 
plus prosperity, plus the genuine 


spirit of progress—a paradise for 
@ motor-cars. Corollary: Some town 
with geographical advantages and a 
sizzling business energy will become 
for that locality a motor-car capital. 

This is a brief account of what has happened in the 
ase of Hutchinson, Kansas. Draw a lop-sided oval 
on the map, to include some 5,000 square miles, with 
the longest diameter running east and west. The dot 
that stands for the town should be much closer to the 
eastern edge than the western. You are to imagine 
Hutchinson as the capital of a territory the size of 
four or five Kansas counties. In the old geographies 
this district was part of the great American desert; 
and within the ellipse just described on the map you 
may read some reminders of drearier days in names 
such as, “Sand Hills,’ “Salt Marsh,” and “ Wild 
Horse Creek.” To the eye of an aviator who on some 
clear spring morning should make a flight around the 
rim of this oval, the territory tributary to the motor- 
car capital would appear as a carpet of light green 
of the tint of young wheat, with white strings laid 
criss-cross to cut it in squares, and small but very 
fleet black ants—our motor-cars—hurrying in every 
direction along the strings. 

I said these 5.000 square miles constitute a para- 
dise for motor-ears. But if “ paradise” suggests the 
enjoyment, the social side, of motoring, it tells only 
half the story. Indeed, when the visitor sees for the 
first time the main street of this little motor-car 
capital, he is impressed most deeply by the size of 
the debt owed to the automobile by business. 

Suppose it is morning when you get your first sight 
of the street. To the amazement of the traveller 
whose baggage is packed in accordance with a_ pre- 
conceived notien of what to expect in a town of less 


the State fair at Hutchinson, Kansas. 


than 17,000 “out in the sandhills,” Main Street ap- 
pears to be as wide as Broadway, New York, and as 
well paved. A motor sprinkler, laying the dust in 
whirlwind hurry, prepares the eyes for other sur- 
prises. From both directions and from around every 
corner ears come whirring and tooting, rarely run- 
ning at a speed of less than twelve miles an hour. It 
is as if every one in the neighborhood who owned a 
car knew you were coming, and at the sound of an 
alarm had rushed down-town to get into the picture. 
You might count the number that pass in five minutes 
if you care to, and if you have that sort of mentality ; 
but a better way to give some notion of what the 
scene is like is to say that few cities of 50,000 
(barring rich men’s summer resorts) make a better 
showing of automobiles. Perhaps nowhere else are 
gasoline-cars more generally used. Many a great 
centre of population puts the automobile to a larger 
variety of uses, but that only because a metropolis 
has a longer list of industries. On a per-capita basis, 
Hutchinson fears no challenger. 

To sit on a curbstone and watch this countermarch- 
ing swift parade is something like being allowed a 
glimpse of how, from the motorist’s view-point, Amer- 
ican towns will appear ten years in the future. 

You smile, half because of the novelty of the sight, 
half in enthusiastic approval, to see farmers and 
cattlemen in broad-brimmed, flapping felt hats whisk- 
ing by. Yet it is even more of a surprise to learn 
that many of the more conventional shiny visors, too, 
belong to farmer drivers, and that half of the large 
number of car-owners who are wearing locomotive 
engineers’ caps of black or brown leather (rather a 
popular style in a number of Kansas counties, are 
also rural motorists. In the license lists of the cars 
in Reno County the farmers have a score even better 
than the townspeople. The figures are almost aston- 
ishing. A report on the number of automobiles in the 
county records 1,012. of which Hutchinson has 452. 
To find how tar some of the cars in that counter- 
marching parade have travelled on the day you see 

















The motor-car capital learned early how many advantages the gasoline vehicle has over fire horses 
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One man enumerated seven hundred before he grew tired 


them is to fi!l a note-book with surprises—particu- 
larly if this happens to be a Saturday, or the date 
of a good play at the Opera House, or of a celebration 
or a political rally or a hog or cattle sale. Often 

















The Rev. W. B. Stevens, an automobilist circuit-rider 


the distance is well above a hundred miles. With 
fiat: country, good roads, and well-built cars, why not? 

The good.fortune to be allowed to see the Hutchin- 
son fire department make a run down Main Street 
just at this minute—no, that would be too good to 
be convincing. So, please be kind enough to step 
around the corner and take a look at Truck No. 2. 
Of course it is a motor-car, for the motor-car capital 
learned early how many advantages a_ gasoline 
vehicle has over fire horses. When an alarm sounds, 
just a turn of the crank—Chug! Chug-chug! Chiu- 
u-u-u!—the automobile starts fully as quickly as 
horses can be harnessed and doesn’t require so much 
practice to get into form. In the street it makes twice 
or three times the speed of a team, yet never tires; 
snow doesn’t dismay or “stall” it; and with ease it 
can cover a territory within a radius of five or %!X 
miles as efficiently as a horse department can patrol 
an area only a fourth as large. That means that fewer 
fire barns will be required for a given number of 
population. Motor-cars don’t die from glanders; and 
in these days of high fodder they should wear what 
are called “stamps of approval” because they don't 
eat when they’re, not working. 

You won’t care to walk too briskly down a road 5° 
full of motion and new sights as Main Street. The 
motors give to Hutchinson an extra “zip” ant 
“ginger” that a thousand other cities of its popula- 
tion well might covet, for lack of which young Mell 
migrate to cities where there are Great White Ways 
and swarms of darting taxicabs. Perhaps the reason 
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why some of the girls 
leave the villages 1s 
< of seeing such 





the jack 

things as the truly 
citified window dis- 
plays along Hutchin- 
son's Main Street, par- 
ticularly those of the 
department store. With 





a grating of brakes 
and a cough or two 
pecause it’s nearly out 
of breath from. sprint- 
ing, the department 
store's motor-car  de- 
livery wagon comes to 
( Does it pay? 





a stop. 


The manager of the 
store answers with 


aflirmatives:” 


“In the old days, 
we used to have two 
men and six horses. 


There must be = an 
extra team, you know, 
or some day the de- 
livery service to half 
your customers breaks 
down. Nowadays one 
driver and one ear do 
all the work. The 














motor delivers out into 
the country as far as 


three miles from the 
store. It saves us per- 
haps $75 a month. 


How much it “ boosts ” trade is rather harder to guess. 
But our sales constantly increase, and I might add, 
at a pretty comfortable sort of pace. Quick delivery 
is worth a good deal in this business.” 

He didn’t add, and perhaps it would have been bad 
form to remind him, that the motor-car may be re- 
garded as another weapon in the town mercheant’s 
fight against the city department-store “ shopping ex- 
cursions ” and the tremendous growth of the mail- 
order business. 

Let us turn back to Main Street. A runabout 
flashes by, the rumble seat removed and a_ large 
wooden tray in its place; on the tray four sacks of 
flour. It goes too fast to catch, and with it flees an 
interview. But another little truck, its springs ap- 
parently ready to pop under the weight of a heavy 
load of bottles, is worth a pursuit. 

“JT bought an inexpensive motor-wagon as an ex- 
periment,” the manager explains. ‘“ Everybody in 
this town knows all abeut cars, so I might as well 
tell you to look—see the hard rubber tires, chain- 
drive, small engine. You might not think I some- 
times have the same need for a gasoline-car as the 
fire department has. But in my business, too, hurry 
is worth hard cash. I have loaded this little wagon 
with a ton and a half, made a run to the station to 
catch a train, filled a rush order, and in fifteen 
minutes I have been back again. 

“Gasoline Row” is not on Main Street, but is in 
plain sight from the corner. There are enough 
agencies in town to fill a whole block, too, if they 
were bunched. As it is, the group doesn’t fill all the 
gaps, but makes an appearance very creditable to a 
real city. 

Flour and bottles, groceries and dry goods, express 
and rural mail. farmers down-town for business, a few 
farmers’ daughters or -wives driving in for supplies 
while the men are in the fields, keep passing in parade. 
Noon comes with an increase of the traffic because of 
business men riding home to somewhat suburban 
ee for luncheon. Or are some of these farmers, 
007 
_ The Rev, W. B. Stevens may have been mistaken 
jor one of the business men. He is a gircuit-rider 
With a motor-ear. In the fifty-mile circuit he has to 
cover, it is as easy now to reach four churches in a 
(lay as it was to visit two in saddle-bag times. And 
night finds him home in the city. 

In the afternoon the motor traffic in Hutchinson 


A decorated car in a Hutchinson floral parade 


may not be so heavy, unless the day is Saturday, in 
which case the number of automobiles will be in- 
creased by drivers from out-of-town. Now comes 
late afternoon. With that the business uses of the 
motor-car become less conspicuous than the social. 
Intuition whispers that the groceryman’s touring-car 
is being washed, and that the cushion for the back 
seat of the tonneau soon will be in use. You have 
shrewdly observed, long before this, that Hutchinson’s 
citizens may be told from out-of-town owners by the 
city’s motor-car license tag. And you have noted with 
even more surprise that many a car wears for a stud 
on its radiator front the sign—a sunflower within a 





membership in the Automobile 
This club is not an organization 
to be scorned. It does things dramatically. The 
endurance run is one example. Many other clubs start 
such runs in the daytime, so Hutchinson folks, to be 
original, left town at nine o’clock at night for a little 
dash of four hundred and sixty-one miles out to 
Pueblo, Colorado. It was argued that by behaving in 
this manner the club could help to advertise the pro- 
posed improvement of the Old Santa Fé Trail. Along 
the whole route Kansas and Colorado greeted the 
whizzing caravan with bonfires and red lights, sand 
wiches, coffee, and cheers. Across the wheat lands, 
into the country of irrigation ditches and vicious 
bumps, dashing like a lot of amusement-park scenic 
railway gondolas across the immense stone vertebrie 
ridged by Sky Line Drive, the motor tourists kept 
going at an average speed of twenty miles an hour. 
The first cars to finish that course of four hundred 
and sixty-one miles ran twenty-three hours without 
once stopping their engines, 

Other features of Hutchinson are the motor-car 
flower parade, the reception given to visiting Elks, the 
“joy ride” for motorless children given by the Sun- 
beam Choir of the First Christian Church. In brief, 
when visitors come to Hutchinson, whether singly or 
in large delegations, the proper reception is an auto- 
mobile ride. Sometimes it happens that decorations 
are advisable. Thus, in the case of the weleome to the 
lodge members, elks’ heads were collected to adorn 
the radiator tops, and with these like figure-heads on 
vessels and with ribbons streaming, flags waving, and 
horns and sirens sounding juberously, the parade 
scooted through city avenues and took a turn across a 
stretch of suburban prairie. 

By the use of the automobile social life gains as 
much as commerce. The evening in the Hutchinson 
neighborhood sees the townsman or the farmer visit- 
ing friends who used to be inaccessible because of dis- 
tances. The radius of acquaintance has been broadened 
from the horse-and-wagon limit of fifteen miles to the 
motor’s one hundred and fifty. Now, go deeper. The 
automobile has furnished relief in the evenings from 
routine and the weariness of drudgery. It has sharp- 
ened interest in life and widened the mental as well 
as the geographical horizon. It has brought the coun- 
try closer to the town and the town closer to the 
country, in either case to the benefit both of friend- 
ships and of self-respect. 


wheel—that marks 
Club of Hutchinson. 

















The Sunbeam Choir of the first Christian Church gave a “joy ride” to motorless children 





The Paradox of the Pneumatic Tire 


HE question is: How is the weight 
of an automobile supported? 

“ By the rims, of course,” you will 
say, “and, therefore, in turn by the 
§ air-cushions underneath them.” 

And, like every one else who has 
answered this question without re- 
¥3> flecting, you will be wrong. 
lie te 5 However the rim of a road wheel 
pn © supported, it is certainly not supported by the 
vs thin in ard thrust of the compressed air beneath it, 
eth iis latter is evidently balanced by the exactly equal 

Wnward thrust which the rim receives from the com- 
pressed air about it. 
ima’ Point sie that the pressure of the air in the 
nanny ll me 18 everywhere the same as immediately be- 
the =. yr Af it were greater in the lower part of 
the i ee) In the upper, then the air-thrust whick 
an " received from below would be greater than the 
difference which it received from above, and the net 
“eet nee would be available to support the car. This, 
veh - not the case, for the slightest change of 
Bhs nanan the varying deformation of the shoe 

le neighborhood of the road contact is instantane- 


ously transmj A a . 
tube transmitted to every particle of air in the inner 


When a m 
simple turns 
the only plan 


atter which appears on the face of it 
out, on examination, to be complicated, 
Ailes seane 1s to begin at the very beginning and 
sume, { re. for granted. We will, therefore, as- 

7 0 egin with, that the road wheel carries no 


load at ; : 
ed in other words, the car has been 


Instead of the rim supporting the axle, the axle 
is now supporting the rim, and therefore we can 
eliminate the weight of the latter from our calculations. 
The rim is now acted on by two sets of forces, each 
set being separately in equilibrium by itself. First, 
there is the pressure of the air in the inner tube di- 
rected at every point toward the centre of the wheel. 
Secondly, there is the pull of the tire fabric acting 
outward. This also is the same all the way round 
the rim and is, therefore, also self-balanced. 

Now, suppose the jack under the axle to be removed 
and the weight of the car to come once more on the 
rim. The question is, what changes are at the same 
time induced in the balanced system of pressures and 
the balanced system of tensions to the joint action of 
which the rim is subjected. 

While the pressure in the inner tube will be slightly 
increased by the deformation of the shoe caused by 
the thrust of the road, this change will still leave the 
pressures acting on the rim in equilibrium among 
themselves. To the air thrust at any point of the rim 
is still opposed an equal and opposite thrust at the 
diametrically opposite point. 

With the tensions the case is different. Owing to 
the deformation of the shoe, the tire fabric between 
the bottom of the rim and the portion of the shoe in 
contact with the ground has slackened. 
in a state of tension, or, at any rate, the tension is 
much less than before. Therefore, the tension in the 
corresponding portion of the tire fabric on the op- 
posite side of the rim ‘has become unbalanced, and it 
is this unpaired tension which takes up the weight. 

It seems, then, that the thrust of the roadway is 
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It is no longer - 


first transmitted as an air-thrust to the crown or arch 
of the tire, and thence as a tension in the tire fabric 
to the rim, where it is neutralized by the weight. It 
follows that an automobile is literally hung from the 
top of eight air columns, each of which is equal in 
length to half the circumference of the road wheel and 
in diameter to the tire. This is the fundamental rea- 
son why it is so difficult to design a spring tire which 
is as easy and e¢flicient as the pneumatic. The longer 
a spring, the less violent the oscillations and the more 
comfortable the riding. With all spring or so-called 
mechanical wheels the range is more or less local, being 
principally confined to the space between the rim and 
the ground. 

It has been argued that we can consider the down- 
ward pull of the tire fabric on the lower portion of 
the rim as balancing the upward pressure of the air 
in the same region, and that therefore, when the 
tension in the fabric between the rim and the road 
contact is destroyed by the deformation of the shoe, 
the upward air-pressure is no longer balanced and is, 
consequently, available to support the rim. The an- 
swer to this is that the outward pull of the tire fabric 
on the rim is considerably greater than the inward 
pressure of the air, and that, if what is supposed. hap- 
pened, there would be left at the top of the rim an 
upward tension only partly balanced by a downward 
pressure. 

And there are other ways of putting the question 
which seem at first sight to favor the theory that 
the rim is supported from below, but when dissected 
they all lead to the conclusion that the weight of a 
motor-car is suspended. 






































































































































SRA I was two hours past midnight and 
MGIC : : ! ’ 
OLSEN John Granville still sat with bowed 


head at his desk in the library of 
the big Granville house. A dark 
room at best—lined with rows of 
sombre volumes, the high interven- 
ing windows heavily curtained, the 
> furniture stiff, massive, and severe 

A ge . °17 3 
—this inner sanctum of Granville’s 
seemed in keeping with the gloomy austerity of its 
owner. The great man of Crampton had_ retired 
thither after dinner, curtly ordering that his privacy 
should not be disturbed, and accordingly the evening 
hours had slipped by in unbroken silence. Early in 
the day an apprehensive hush had fallen upon the 
household when the news that the Granville Bank 
had been robbed had spread wildly through the little 
town. The servants spoke only in undertones, and 
finally, after a wearying day, had noiselessly retired 
for the night. The big Granville house was dark 
except for the glimmer from the library, where a 
shaded lamp threw a glow of radiance upon the desk 
and plunged the rest of the room into varying depths 
of gloom. 

John Granville sat at the desk, his head supported 
by his hand, his eyes fastened upon the papers before 
him, rigid in deep, desperate, unavailing thought. 
From somewhere, out of the gloom, came the soft 
tinkling chime of the half-hour, and Granville me- 
chanically relaxed his stiffened position, got up from 
the desk, and began to pace the length of the room, 
his footfall lost in the heavy rug. His hands clenched 
and unclenched themselves and his face writhed in 
dark, bitter lines—the face of a strong man brought 
to bay. To-morrow-—the public accounting of the 
bank’s situation, called forth by the plundering of the 
vaults—the revelation of the president’s handling of 
the funds—the confession of private enterprise—the 
ultimate disgrace; again and again John Granville 
revolved the merciless succession of events, and in his 
blind despair cursed the untimely thieves who had 
broken in from without, only to lay bare the more 
subtle machinations from within. The suddenness of 
the affair had taken Granville off his guard. There 
was no time to extricate himself from a situation 
which had clutched him like a trap. 

“Why couldn’t the rascals have waited a month!” 
was his frantic appeal. ‘ Everything would have been 
straight in a month!” 

He threw himself down again at the table and for 
the hundredth time went over the figures, the devious 
twists, shiftings, conversions, all the financial jug- 
glery of which he was master, but which could not 
save the situation. His jaded mind groped desperate- 
ly for a lucky thought, an inspiration, a way out... . 


The clock softly chimed three. Granville started 
up suddenly from the uneasy drowse into which he 
had fallen, alert to a shuffling noise on the veranda. 
\ moment later it came again—a cautious step on 
the wood; another and 
another, light, appar- 
ently on tiptoe, getting 
nearer, Granville 
reached for the desk 
light and switched it off 
—an instinctive, un- 
reasoning motion — and 
waited in the darkness. 
His ear, strained to at- 
tention, gauged the mo- 
ment when the footstep 
was opposite—just out- 
side the long French 
window. Then recklessly 
—for fear was a mean- 
ingless word to John 
Granville—with a quick, 
bold hand he switched on 
the light. The figure at 
the window started 
violently and Granville 
caught the swift flash of 
a revolver barrel as the 
intruder covered him. 

The master of the 
house stood moveless, 
his evening shirt-front 
in the glow of the lamp 
presenting an admirable 
mark to the man in the 
shadow. 

The intruder __hesi- 
tated, then lowered his 
weapon a little. “ You’re 
a cool “un,” he com- 
mented, Standing in 
the shadow, he bafiled 
Granville’s scrutinizing 
gaze. 

“A burglar,” said the 
banker at length. 

* Or mebbe only a late 
caller,” retorted the 
other, 

Granville quietly eyed 
him. ‘ You'd better not 
talk so loud. You'll 
wake the servants.” 
“The fixed gaze between 
them was bringing out 
something vaguely  fa- 
miliar about the man’s 
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face. Granville was 
wondering if he had 
not seen him somewhere 
before. He drew aside 
the shade from the light 
for a closer look at the 
man. ‘Who are you, 
anyway?” he queried 
sharply. 

The burglar hesitated, 
then stepped forward out 
of the shadow. ae | 
haven’t robbed your 
house,” he said, “and I 


wasn’t tryin’ to—John 
Granville.” 
The banker made a 


quick lift of his head. 
“So you know my name. 
What’s yours?” 

“Well, it’s a name I 
don’t go by no more, 
but it’s Dick Smith.” 


“Dick Smith!” Ree- 
ollection dawned upon 
Granville’s mind. “ And 


so this is your line now, 
eh ?—silverware.” The 
words ended with a sort 
of contempt. 

“ It’s my line all right, 
but it’s not my main 
line to-night,” the other 
replied, doggedly. “TI 
was just fool enough to 
come up here—exactly 
why, I don’t know. Until 
this morning I didn’t 
know you lived within a thousand miles of here, John 
Granville. I lost track of you years ago. But it 
ain’t likely I should forget you.” 

Granville passed his hand wearily across his fore- 
head. In the tumult of his thoughts, memories half 
obliterated and hazily recalled came crowding back 
upon him—memories of a boyhood now so distant 
that they seemed to be no portion of his hard, tense 
life. ‘No, I haven’t forgotten,’ he muttered. He 
walked over to the long window and flung it wide. 
“You might sit down, Smith’ And the other obeyed, 
sinking uneasily upon the edge of a chair. He was 
the first to break the silence. 

“Tf you don’t mind my askin’, how’s—how’s she?” 
and he vaguely nodded upward. 

“You mean—my wife?” 

“T mean—Amy.” 

Granville winced. “ She’s very well.” 

The visitor shuffled his hands awkwardly, looking 
down at the floor, and began, with a short, bitter 
laugh: 

“Times has changed since you and me was boys.” 


William Gon Dees 


Granville caught the swift flash of a revolver barrel 
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His jaded mind groped desperately for an inspiration 


“You seem to have got into a bad line of business,” 
Granville observed. 

“What line is that?” asked the other, quickly. 

“T should call it housebreaking.” 

“ Housebreakin’ ain’t exactly my line,” retorted 
the other, with a grim smile. “If you mean to-night, 
I just came to visit.” 

“Then you don’t live around here?” Granville in- 
dulged in the sarcasm. 

Dick Smith shook his head. ‘“ No; I’m just as rest- 
less:and rovin’ as I always was. I never was much 
good at stickin’ to things. And things never came 
my way. That’s why I left Wickham years ago, and 
I’ve been roamin’ round ever since.” 

“Tt doesn’t pay,’ was Granville’s comment. He 
spoke commercially, as if estimating the amount of 
moss a rolling stone does not gather, but the words 
fell on sensitive soil. 

“Don’t you begin to preach, John Granville,” broke 
out the other, with sudden heat and with rising emo- 
tion as he continued: “ You and me has had different 
rows to hoe from the beginnin’. You was born with 
a silver spoon in your mouth, and by the looks of 
things around here you’ve kep’ tight hold of it ever 
since. Well, things came easy for you. I can re- 
member you drivin’ by in your dad’s carriage when 
you wasn’t big enough to sit up and hold the reins 
and I was a little shaver starin’ out of the dirtiest 
window in Wickham to see your fine rig go by. You 
was bright and quick at school and I wasn’t; and 
one day when you threw it up to me I smashed yer 
sassy face- and sent you home bawlin’ with your fine 
clothes all dirt.” 

A faint smile crossed the banker’s face. 
forgotten that.” 

“T hadn’t,” continued the other; “nor the years 
that followed when I went to work in the factory 
and you was packed off to school and then to col- 
lege. Them was your days of glory—when you used 
to come back for vacations. Well, I had braced up 
some myself, in spite of the shiftless home I come out 
of. I had got an honest start, and I had hopes of 
doin’ still better, and my heart set on Amy Blair, till 
—till you came home from college.” 

The banker frowned. 

“Tm talkin’ now.” His visitor rushed fiercely on, 
as if warning against interruption. ‘I never said 
this to you then, though you must have guessed some 
of it, but now I’m tellin’ it to you straight. It’s all 
over now, anyways. It’s years ago and I’m not 
bearin’ old grudges, but you hit me then and you 
hit me hard—harder ’n you ever guessed or I let 
on. Luck was always against me. You could ‘a’ 
picked any girl in the town, but you picked Amy.” 
Dick Smith stood up as he spoke, his rough voice 
struggling with emotion. “You picked Amy. She 
was glad enough, I allow. You’ve done a darn sight 
better by her than I could ’a’ done. But you picked 
Amy, and after that where was I? The factory could 
have blowed up and blowed me with it for all I cared. 
I just let things slide—and things has been slidin’ 
ever since.” 

The words ended in a choking sound and the man 
dropped back into the chair. Granville was gloomi'y 
twisting a corner of papers before him. 

“When you and she was married ”—the voice ws 
husky, but steady again—“ and started on your wed- 
din’ trip I lit out from Wickham in the other (I 
rection. I’ve knocked about a sight since then. Once 
or twice IT heard about you after you’d come back to 
Wickham—and then I heard that you had moved 
away—and then I lost track of you. But I aint 
forgot, and I ain’t likely to.” 

The banker moved uneasily. He had listened with 
fitful attention, the story jarring at intervals upon 
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“T had 
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:< own wretchedness. Vaguely he felt that he must 
something, as if the other’s words challenged him 
come defence. He began gropingly, hesitating for 
*. words while his visitor continued. ‘ é 

| know what you’re goin’ to say, John Granville. 
‘s better off as she is, and I’m glad for her sake. 

clad she’s got this grand house, livin’ in comfort 
1 plenty and looked up to—” ; ; 
vith a groan Granville struck the table. ‘“ Don’t 
a. that!” he eried, fiereely. ‘“ You don’t know what 
voarre talking about!” He sprang up and began to 
.-e the room. “Don’t! Don’t!” 

Dick Smith’s eyes widened in astonishment at the 
nye now striding back and forth. He fumbled with 

shabby felt hat in his hands, half ashamed of 
;. recent avowal and silenced by the banker’s man- 

ner. When the latter began abruptly, it was in a 
horst of bitterness, an unloading of his tormenting 

| onughts. 

me Smith, I’m a ruined man—ruined and worse. 
You needn't stare; it will be in everybody’s mouth 
{o-norrow. I don’t care about myself. I can stand 
it without flinching, but Amy! You may have thought 
vor loved her once, but I’ve loved her all my life 
and with a husband’s love. And I’ve brought her to 
this. Bah!” he broke off, half angered at himself, 
“vou ean’t understand.” 

“But a sudden flash of understanding crossed the 
burelar’s face. “Say, is this Granville Bank in this 
here town your bank?” 

Granville nodded dully. 

“That’s partly what I come to find out. I heard 
about last night’s trick—forty thousand lifted clean; 
and then I got to thinkin’ about the name—John 
Granville, and then I seen a picture of the directors 
hangin’—somewhere—and I took a good look and I 
seen it was you. But you’re mighty cut up about a 
triflin’ forty thousand.” The irony fell short. 

“It isn’t the bank’s failure; it’s more—it’s mine. 
The books have got to be shown up and—well, I’m 
not ready to show them up.” John Granville had 
ceased to think about his midnight visitor except as 
a listener strangely sent to hear his troubles. The 
weight of them, the extremity of his position, rendered 
any auditor a relief to the despairing man. 

The intruder started as the import of the banker’s 
words became clear to him. ‘ I see—you’re not ready 
for a show-down.” 

Granville shook his head. “I’ve had certain in- 
vestments in hand of late that—well, that have neces- 
sitated temporary loans from the bank’s funds.” 

“ Speculatin’ ?” 

The banker snarled at the word. “It was perfectly 
legitimate and absolutely safe. Only it was—well— 
irregular. The accounts would have been square 
within a month, but this looting of the bank upsets 
everything. I can’t make good on such short notice.” 

Dick Smith coolly surveyed the drooping figure of 
the man he hated. 

“T see. A month from now and you’d be on Easy 
Street, but just now, when you ain’t expectin’ a show- 
down, you’re kind of in my class. Only they hain’t 
invented burglar-alarms yet for your kind.” 

“Damn you!” exclaimed Granville, hoarsely, “ I’m 
not a thief!” 

“Can you make the town believe that?” 

“No, I can’t,” groaned the banker. 

After a moment the other queried, soberly, “ Does 
she know about this?” 

Granville shook his head. His lips were pressed 
into a hard, bitter line while his voice shook with 
the agony of his words. “I don’t care for myself. 
I can face it—the revelation—the disgrace—and the 
worst they can do to me afterward. But I can’t face 
Amy. She believed in me. She loves me. I can’t 
tell her ’'m a—a—” The great man’s face was bitter 
with defeat. 

The other watched him in sober awe. “I’m sorry 
—for Amy,” said Dick Smith. He suddenly drew 
himself together and with his chin planted in both 
hands stared hard at the dim rows of books. Then 
he began, tentatively: 

“Perhaps they’ll land the fellows that’ made the 
haul. I hear they’re all-fired hot on some clew.” 

“What good is that? It’s all got to come out 
to-morrow —the whole damning truth—no matter 
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whether the thieves are caught or not. By God!— 
Smith, I believe you’re one of them! A ring of this 
bell and I land you and a few of your kind in State’s 
prison—” But he was stopped, not so much by the 
gleam of the revolver as by something in the other's 
eyes. 

“Just now I think your chances for goin’ first 
are a heap sight better,” retorted Smith, dryly. His 
face had cleared, but it was pale and strangely set. 

“Look here, John Granville. If you could get 
back that coin, would that side-track this investiga- 
tion business?” 

Fire leaped to Granville’s eyes, and. he faced his 
questioner with a menacing look. ‘ Dick Smith, have 
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good jook at the cellar of the buildin’ where your 
bank is, the north end, where that old lumber’s piled. 
Mebbe you'll find your forty thousand lyin’ snug and 
quiet there waitin’ for its new owners to take it away 
when they can do it leisure-like—after this little 
rumpus has blowed over and police ‘ve got tired 
runnin’ round the country on clews that don’t lead 
nowhere. You'll make a great hit with the depositors 
—findin’ it by accident—like an instrument of Provi 
dence, as you might say. 

“T’m not wantin’ your thanks, John Granville.” 
Suddenly the man had risen and was facing his 
enemy with dangerous squaring of stocky shoulders. 
“Tm not doin’ this for you. But you look out, or 





“T see—you’re not ready for a show-down” 


you had a hand in this business?) By heavens! if you 
have I'll eternally blast you—” 

“T asked you a question, Granville.” 

“What question?” 

“Tf that money turned up—say, the first thing in 
the mornin’—would it side-track this investigation 
business ?” 

“Doubtless if the money was back safe in thie 
vaults the run on the bank could be stopped. These 
crazy fools of depositors would be quieted and no 
investigation would be called for. Are you trying to 
make it worse, Smith, with talk like that?” 

Dick Smith studied the carpet. 

“ Look here, John Granville, you and me are pretty 
much alike. You’ve got to admit that. We’re both 
thieves, ‘though mebbe you know a_ nicer-soundin’ 
name for. your side of it. I don’t love you and what 
I’m goin’ to do ain’t goin’ to be done for you, neither, 
but for—mebbe you can guess who. Damned if I 
don’t give you a-.chance to make good with—with 
her. I can do it and I’m a-goin’ to do it. You don’t 
deserve it, and I’d see you in State’s prison along- 
side myself before I’d bother about you and your Wall 
Street :tinkerin’. But I’m a-goin’ to do it—for her.” 

“ What do you mean?” Granville tried to grasp it. 

“T mean this. Mebbe I did and mebbe I didn’t 
have a hand in that job of last night. But you get 
up bright and early to-morrow mornin’ and take a 


you'll be alongside me in—where was it?—State’s 
prison yet. The straight road ought to be good 
enough walkin’ for you, and there is some call why 
you should take it. No—I said we'd eut out the 
thanks,” he repeated, as the other made a sound to 
interrupt him. ‘“ You and me is quits. I’m off now 
—off to make myself pretty scarce round here. The 
fact is, Granville—I don’t expect you to understand 
it—I guess they don’t make the matter very clear 
in the bankin’ business —but I’ve played a_ pretty 
mean trick on my pals. In fact”—the tone was 
grimly bitter—‘‘if it was to get out I am afraid it 
might injure me in my profession. But that need 
not upset you in yours. Now, Granville, I told myself 
I was a darn fool to come in here—still, I am _ not 
sorry I come.” Turning rapidly, he pushed aside the 
long window, stepped out upon the veranda, and was 
gone. 

“Wait, Dick; not yet,’ Granville called. There 
was no answer. His own voice caught with the rough- 
ness of feeling in his throat. He crossed to the 
window and his éyes met the first faint glimmer of 
approaching day. The landscape was lost in haze; a 
damp mist clouded the rolling stretch of country- 
side, but as Granville looked he saw a dark, slouch- 
ing figure making across the lawn. It cleared the 
hedge with an agile bound and was lost to view in the 
shifting fog. And then the morning dawned. 





























The new automobile fire engine for New York 





An automobile high-pressure hose-truck 


THE PASSING OF THE FIRE HORSE 


NEW YORK PURPOSES TO ABOLISH -THE USE OF HORSES IN HER FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
ORDERED, AND THE TESTS MADE HAVE PROVED HIGHLY SATISFACTORY. 
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A LARGE NUMBER OF HOSE-TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILE ENGINES HAVE BEEN 
THE ENGINES ARE DRIVEN EACH BY A 110-HORSE-POWER MOTOR AND ARE GUARANTEED TO 
PUMP 700 GALLONS OF WATER A MINUTE AT A PRESSURE OF 125 POUNDS 
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ACHIEVEMENT 0 


AN 


PRIVATE LOUIS GEDEON, COMPANY G, NINETEENTH INFANTRY, U.S.A., WAS 
CEBU, P. 1, ON FEBRUARY 4, 1900, IN DEFENDING SINGLE-HANDED AND ALONE 


AWARD 
HIS 





RCE OF THE ENEMY 


MEDAL OF HONOR 
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) BEEN MORTALLY WOUNDED, AGAINST AN OVERWHELMING FO 
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PHILOSOPHER 


Burglar much to 


REFLECTIONS OF A 


when his Teacher regards his Ruler 
not as an end in itself, but as a 
® Means to an End. 
YER The Average Man isn’t much bet- 
DTN aS ter off than a Moth when he finds 
sis himself alone with an Old Flame. 

The only trouble with a Fleet of Airships appears 
to be that they will never be of use in battle until 
they have taken to flight. 

if the Boy who stood on the Burning Deck had lived 
until now he would probably have been a Stand-Patter 
in Congress by this time. 

In these days of Revised Versions the Philosopher 
would that “he laughs best whose laugh 


lasts.” 





suggest 


FARMER (to automobilists who have struck the boy driving the cow): 
IT MIGHT JEST EZ WELL BIN TH’ CAow! 


T BE MORE KEERFUL. DANG IT! 





THE SURPRISE PARTY 










Boarding-House Gossips should remember that noth- 
ing is so destructive of the prosperity of a Landlady 
as an Idle Roomer. 

There is no use telling the Father of a brand-new 
baby that there is nothing new under the sun. He 
simply won’t believe it. 

There are some people who really believe that there 
are exceptions to all rules—and especially to the ‘Ten 
Commandments. 

The people of the Stone Age may have enjoyed cer- 
tain liberties that are denied to us of to-day, but upon 
the whole they seem to have had a pretty rocky time 
of it. 

If you seratch the surface of one of these men who 
are adamant in respect to virtue you will generally 
find that underneath he is really a hard character. 

The suburbanite who bolts his breakfast and then 
bolts for his train will usually be found to be a bolter 
in polities. 

There is a certain consistency in the Art of Rhyming, 
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as we observe when we note that Bills and Pills and 
Chills rhyme with Ils, though Death and Breath may 
need a certain amount of reconciling. 

The height of extravagance is to pay a thousand 
dollars for an operation for appendicitis, and then dis- 
cover that you never had an appendix. 

The Man who is too intent upon pursuing the Blue 
Bird for Happiness is very apt to overlook a good deal 
of fried chicken on the way. 

If the discoverer of Wireless Telegraphy could only 
invent a system of Wireless Politics a good many suc- 
cessful Politicians would lose their Pull. 

The Peasants of Russia call the Tsar “the Little 
Father,” but this does not satisfy the Progressive ele- 


ment. What they want is a Great Deal Father. 
THE MOTORIST AT HOME 
“You have a fine lot of children, Binks,” said 


Hawkins, as after a spin through the country they 
returned to the house for dinner. ‘“‘ How many are 
there?” 

“Seven,” said Binks, proudly. 

“T’ve often wondered,” said Hawkins, ‘ whether 
vou people with so many children have any favorites 
among them.” ' 

“Oh no,” returned Binks, hesitatingly; ‘‘ that is to 
say, not consciously, but of course we are more in- 
terested in a 1911 model than in the earlier ones.” 


AS TO EXTERNALS 

“Wy on earth do you come to me to borrow 
money, Billups?” said Harkaway,: peevishly. 
don’t you go to Jorrocks? © He’s the prosperous-look- 
ing member of our set.” 

“That’s -just it, Harkaway,” said Billups. “ Jor- 
rocks looks so very prosperous that I am quite sure 
he spends every penny he ‘makes, but you, old man— 
why, you dress like a man who saves -his money.” 

P.S.—He didn’t get it! 


ENTIRELY APPROPRIATE 

“ Loox here, Mr. Humperdinck,” said Slathers. the 
ice-man, to his neighbor, who enlivened his days by 
an occasional horse-trade, “that team you sent me 
won't do at all. They’re nothing but a pair of 
skates.” : 

“Vell,” retorted the Dutchman, “vy not? Dittent 
you tell me you vanted ’em for an ice-vagon?” 


THE OPPORTUNIST 


* GEEWHILLIKENS, Skillington,” said Blabs orth, 
meeting his Chicago friend in the corridor of a New 
York hotel, ‘‘ you must be prosperous! I see you and 
Mrs. Skillington out motoring in the park every 
blessed morning and afternoon. What does 1! cost 
you?” 

: ‘The 


“ Nothing’ at all, Blab,” said Skillington. 
madam and I are enjoying a few demonstr:tions, 
that’s all. With sixty first-class cars on the market 
one can motor around New York twice a day for & 
whole month at the cost of a blue veil and 
of goggles.” 
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“TTHERUP’S CYCLOP-EDIA OF THE 
MONTHS 
APRIL : 
ERSONS contem. 
P plating the use of 
April Ist as a birth- 
day wili do well to re- 
consider before it is too 


late, owing’ to certain 
traditions of the day 
which may _ seriously 
affect their reputation 


for intelligence later in 
life. 

Money lent at = any 
time between the middle 
of March and the 14th 
] should be carefully watched by the person 





of Apri 
nding it, 
agar the ways of the hour, and keep Lent. : 

Apache Indians and Yeggmen born between April 
3d and 18th will be found to have vindictive and re- 
vengeful natures, and should be avoided on dark 
foggy nights between 11.45 p.m, and twenty minutes 
before sunrise. ; 

A milliner’s bill for $450 contracted in April will 
prove troublesome on or about November 15th, unless 
the contractor pays something on account, or orders 
a new hat before October 3d. 

Statistics show that April-born women have de- 
cided talents in the way of frittering away money, so 
that young men who are not fond of fritters would -do 
well to avoid courting such, except in such a fashion 
as will preclude the possibiiity of permanent results. 

Dyspeptics whose birthdays come at any time be- 
tween April 7th and 28th should not eat more than 
tive welsh rabbits, or three slices of mince-pie, at a 
sitting, unless they are desirous of helping some 
young doctor along, and need a few immediate symp- 
toms for the purpose. 

Most children born in April with strong lungs and 
lusty voices should be nourished with great care, since 
almost, without exception, they are destined to make 
a noise in the world. 

Persons born in April who are of a quarrelsome 
disposition should be very careful whom they pick 
their quarrels with. Pugilists standing six feet three 
in their stockings should be especially avoided by 
scrappy little persons born between the 13th and the 
20th. 

Young men contemplating matrimony with solferino- 
haired maidens born in April should devote at least 
three afternoons a week to playing ball, and not give 
it up until they have become experienced catchers. 
This will save many a plate from being broken at 
little breakfast-table differences later in life. 

Diamonds and amethysts are the proper stones for 
the month ef April, but there are times when, owing 
to uncertain conditions of temperature, a ton of 
anthracite in the cellar will be more conducive to 
comfort. 


IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS 
“ARE you the town constable?” asked Wilkes, as 
he slowed down. 
“T guess I be,” said Silas. 
“Well, what’s the speed limit in this town? Id 
like to know in advance,” said Wilkes, “ just to avoid 
trouble.” 


*Wa-al, I dun’no’,” said Silas, chewing a bit of | 


straw reflectively. “I ain’t bigoted. “Spose ye make 
it what ye feel ye can at a dollar a mile?” 


THE CLASS IN HUMOR 

Tue professor of humor took his place at his desk, 
and, after the students had been seated, he wearily 
opened his note-book and began. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this morning’s recitation 
will be on variants of the Notador joke. Mr. Haw- 
kins, you will please begin by telling us the first 
version of the Notador jest.” 

“When is a door not a door?” droned Mr. Hawkins. 
“When it’s ajar.” 


lest it show a decided inclination to fail _ 
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THAT JOYOUS MOMENT WHEN YOU REALIZE THAT YOU MUST HAVE LEFT YOUR MONEY ON THE DRESSER 


“Right,” said the professor, with a weary sigh. 


“Mr. Wilkins, when do. we find the first variant 


upon this .original?” 
“In the days of Socrates,” replied Mr. Wilkins. 








F s 
aS) Pag ay 
HAWLEIGH (to his tailor): HANG IT! MAN, 
YOU'VE NO RIGHT TO DUN ME AFTER THE WAY I'VE 
ADVERTISED YOU. WHIY, THERE’S HARDLY A MAN AT 
MY CLUB WHO DOESN’T OWE YOU FOR AT LEAST ONE 
suit! 
“That is correct,” said the professor. ‘ You may 


give us the variant.” 
“*When is a jaw not a jaw?’ asked Xanthippe, as 
she poured out Socrates’s morning cup of hemlock. 
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‘When it’s a-waggin’,’ answered Socrates, much to the 
lady’s disgust,” replied Mr. Wilkins. 

“Very good, Mr. Wilkins,” said the professor, his 
eyes filling with tears. . 

“Do we find any form of this jest in the Seriptural 
period, Mr. Slithers?” asked the professor, after get- 
ting his emotions under control. 

“Implied only,” said Mr. Slithers. 

“You may state it,” groaned the professor. 

“*When is a rat not a rat?’ asked Shem,” growled 
Mr. Slithers. ‘When it’s an Ararat,’ answered Ham.” 

“ Ha-hum,” said the professor, scratching his head. 
“That is a pretty fair answer, Mr. Slithers, but it is 


not the one given in my lecture. We are not desir- 
ous of encouraging original thought among our 


students this term. You may give me the instance 
quoted in my lecture.” 

“TIT wasn’t here that 
Slithers. 

“Then Mr. Blabbington may answer the question,” 
said the professor. 

“*When is a verb not a verb?’ asked the Queen of 
Sheba. ‘When it’s a proverb,’ replied Solomon with 
a wink at Mrs. S., Series J., Number 2786,” replied 
Mr. Blabbington. 

“That is correct, Mr. Blabbington,” said the pro- 
fessor, “except in the minor detail of Mrs. Solomon’s 
number. The lady referred to was number 4897, 
Series G.” 

“Mr. Hickleberry, you may give me the barn-yard 
version of the Notador jest,” continued the professor, 
taking a deep draught of black coffee to keep himself 
awake, 

“When is a chicken not a chicken?” began Mr. 
Hickleberry. 

“Yes, go on, Mr. Hickleberry,” said the professor. 
“When is a chicken not a chicken?” 

“Why, when it’s a—er—when it’s an apple,” 
Mr. Hickleberry, hesitating much, however. 

“When it’s an apple?” retorted the _ professor, 
sharply. “ How absurd, Mr. Hickleberry! That is an 
answer that absolutely destroys the value of the jest. 
Now think a moment. Put your mind on the proposi- 
tion—when is a chicken not a chicken?” 

“You said in your lecture that a chicken was not 
a chicken when it was an apple,” replied the embar- 
rassed student, “or at least I so understood you, pro- 
fessor.” 

“T said nothing of the kind, sir,’ retorted the pro- 
fessor, with a frown of displeasure. “ Mr. Wagstaff, 
perhaps you can tell Mr. Hickleberry what I did say 
—when is a chicken not a chicken?” 

“When it’s a-pippin’, sir,” replied Mr. Wagstaff. 

“ Correct,” said the professor. 

Just at this point the bell rang, and the class in 
humor passed out, while the professor retired to his 
study to prepare his next day’s lecture on “ the chest- 
nuts of the preadamite period.” 


day, professor,’ said Mr. 


said 


NOT A VIRTUE 
“You won’t make any mistake in buying this ear, 
Mr. Juggins,” said the agent. “It is the best in the 
market. There isn’t any come-back to our output.” 
“Then I don’t want it,” retorted Juggins. ‘“ There 
wasn’t any come-back to the last car I had, and I had 
to walk back. Haven’t you anything you can show 
me with a few return attachments?” 


A GUARANTEE 

“ Now one final point, Mr. Sellers,” said Stiggins. 

“T like your car, but suppose it blows up on me— 
will you take it off my hands?” 

“We will if it comes down on your hands, sir, 

with pleasure,” returned the affable agent. 






































































































































































































“ Thais” 


“Her house is the way to hell, going down to the 


chambers of death... . Whoso findeth me_ findeth 
life, ... but he that sinneth against me wrongeth 
his own soul.”—BIBLE. 
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$ tention of the theatre-going public, 
% by the presentment, at the Criterion 
BAY Theatre, of a platitudinous, —pic- 
Rg torial, sophistical composition, more 
spectacle than play, extracted by 
Mr. Paul Wilstach from the novel 
called Thais. by M. Anatole France. 
The Thais of this drama should not be confounded 
with the Thais of history. She is a fictitious person, 
—though, in some respects, the person indicated 
might be said to be the historical Thais transferred 
into a time much later than her actual period. Her 
date is specified in the novel by M. France, on which 
the drama has been founded—about the date of the 
death of St. Anthony, who is said to have lived to the 
extraordinary age of 105 years, expiring A.D. 356. 
The Thais of the drama is depicted as a prosperous 
courtesan, endowed with all the attributes of the his- 
torie trollop of that name, who appears to have come 
from .Corinth, who was the mistress of Alexander the 
Great, who caused that martial and bibulous volup- 
tuary to burn the city of Persepolis, and who, after 
Alexander’s death. became the wife of Ptolomy, King 
of Egypt. Alexander’s Thais, it will be remembered, 
was on hand at that luxurious feast imagined by the 
poet Dryden, where she “sat like a blooming Eastern 
bride,” and to her fancied presence on that interesting 
oceasion literature is indebted for the glowing assur- 
ance of the ardent bard that 
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“None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserve the fair!” 


M. France’s Thais, reproduced in opera and in Mr. 

aul Wilstach’s play, is the coneubine of a pecunious 
dandy, of the old Egyptian city of Alexandria, named 
Nicias. and she is said to be the idol of the entire 
population of that city,—consisting, as it did, at the 
time indicated, of about three hundred thousand free 
inhabitants and about an equal number of slaves. The 
Christian religion—unknown in the period of the 
historic Thais,—making its appearance in the time of 
the Roman emperor Tiberius, A.p. 14-37, had, in the 
course of three centuries and a_ half, extended 
over a considerable area, and the Theban Anthony and 
his numerous imitators, striviog, as Byron long after- 
ward happily phrased it, “to merit heaven by making 
earth a hell,” had established many monastie houses in 
the desert places of northern Africa. In this tale one 
of those imitators, called by M. France Paphnutius and 
by Mr. Wilstach Damiel, established his residence in 
the desert of Nitria (called, in the Criterion play- 
bill. the Theban desert), contiguous to Alexandria, al- 
lowed his hair and beard to attain a profuse growth, 
his person to become dirty (warm baths were ex- 
pressly forbidden to the early Christians, and later 
ones, of the Athanasian and even of the Becket 
period, do not appear te have been addicted to ablu- 
tron), and himself to lapse intq a condition of grim 
fanaticism. He had, however, seen and admired the 
voluptuous Thais, and he found himself unable to dis- 
eard the remembrance of her beauty. In brooding on 
that subject he presently persuaded himself that it 
was essential to convert her to Christianity and thus 
save her soul, and actuated by the avowed desire to 
accomplish that object he repaired to Alexandria, and, 
with the mirthfully contemptuous assistance of her 
paramour, Nicias, formerly one of his acquaintances, 
obtained access to her presence. At first, after she 
had, in a laseivicus and unbecoming manner, festooned 
herself all over his person, his spiritual appeal was 
angrily repulsed, but later, for no manifest reason 
except. that he had portentously rumbled forth a 
statement of his intention to “ wait,” she accompanied 
him into the desert and was consigned to a convent, 
where she sickened and presently expired,—dying 
immediately upon being apprised by him that, after 
all, it was not her soul that he wanted to save, but 
her person that he desired to possess. In other words, 
Damiel, striving all the while to remain faithful as 
a monk, was, nevertheless. one of the infatuated lovers 
of the notorious harlot, and the purpose of this play 
(supposing it to have any purpose, other than theat- 
rical speculation in the vogue of the book and the 
eopera from which it has been derived) is to illus- 
trate a conflict between asceticism and earnalism in 
the mind and person of an unfortunate, weak, mis- 
guided, miserable man,—a compound, as all such 
eroto-maniacs are, of the fool and the fanatie, and 
urgently in need of medical care. Authentic history 
is not silent as to the proceedings of the inmates of 
those ancient African “ religious ” retreats, and incei- 
dentally it may be mentioned, as instruetively germane 
to the subject which has been thus again theatrically 
obtruded on the public attention, that the maintenance 
of as many as six vesta! virgins was found, in ancient 
Rome, to be a matter of considerable difficulty. 

Damiel, in the story of this play,—which is an ex- 
ceedipgly trite story and has been told by the play- 
writer in a particularly bald and insipid manner,— 
tried to be an anchorite and failed in his endeavor, 
and the meaning of the whole rigmarole,—in as far 
as it means anything,—is that unless a man prefers 
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By William Winter 


and elects to follow the example of Father Origen, he 
should live in conformity to the physical laws of 
Nature and the moral laws of God, which are im- 
planted in his conscience. No reason is apparent, 
though, why such commonplace stuff as this play, 
which is notable only for some rather gaudy scenery 
and an immodest expesure of the female person, 
should be set before the puBlic. No one is benefited 
by being informed that ali human beings, not except- 
ing anchorites and vestals, are more or less subject 
to animal impulse and sway of the senses. That fact 
is known to everybody, and it is alsc known that those 
persons are wise who, as Emerson so well enjoined, 
“hold fast by the intellect.” Mr. Wilstach’s tedious 
and tainted epitome of M. France’s novel only once 
more flaunts the old, familiar, specious, hypocritical 
pretence of teaching a “moral lesson” by showing a 
disgusting spectacle of female depravity and com- 
mingled masculine infatuation and debauchery. 

As a play the fabric is contemptible. It lacks 
action. It does not contain even one essentially dra- 
matic situation. The incidents of it are hackneyed 
and trivial. The dialogue, part of which is repro- 
duced or paraphrased from the novel, is generally 
vapid, pointless, and ineffective—a tissue of mere 
chatter; and furthermore the story is, substantially, 
a feeble echo of a narrative already too familiar on 
our stage. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt long ago regaled 
this public with an unclean and almost blasphemous 
drama ealled Jyzell,-in which a courtesan, represented 
by herself, vainly fondled and tempted a holy man, 
and when moribund was apprised by him that al- 
though he had resisted her enticements he had not 

















Tyrone Power 
WHO PLAYS THE PART OF DAMIEL IN “ THAIS ” 


been insensible to them—so that she was enabled to 
expire in an exceedingly gratified and edifying frame 
of mind. 

The sole public gain from the presentment of this 
play.—dramatically flimsy and stupid and morally 
reprehensible—is that it brings once more upon the 
seene, though providing him with but a scant oppor- 
tunity, that talented and auspicious actor Mr. Tyrone 
Power. It was hoped and expected that Mr. Power, 
when making his re-entrance on the New York stage, 
would make it in a character of the first importance. 
He has re-appeared as a hirsute and uninteresting 
fanatic—the hermit, Damiel,—whose occupation is to 
assume a portentous and awful aspect, to express by 
a demeanor that is sometimes austere, sometimes 
swlen, and sometimes savagely frenzied, the fact that 
he is enduring anguish, and to deliver a number of 
commonplace speeches with a sonority of voice and 
a sincerity and solemnity of manner which cause 
them to seem as if they were freighted with tremen- 
dous significance. That occupation Mr. Power can 
and does readily assume, and his assumption of it, 
by reason of an authoritative individuality and _ sus- 
tained gravity. is deeply impressive. He cannot, how- 
ever,—nor could any actor,—raise a level, murky, 
monotonous, uninteresting, not to say repellent, part 
to the height of torrid passion and radiant grandeur. 
Damiel, throughout the four acts of this play, is 
either lamenting, or preaching, or raving. He is sup- 
posed to be torn asunder, mentally, spiritually, and 
sensually, between love of God and love of the woman 
Thais, but ,no veritable opportunity is provided for 
the actor t4 express anything more afflicting than a 
pain in the/midriff. Mr. Power, endowing this part 
with his commanding personality and thus, to some 
extent, making it an august and stately figure, sug- 
gests the magnetic quality of a great man in dead 
earnest,—such a man, for example, as Edward Irving, 
the preacher, can be conjectured to have been; such 
a man as Daniel Webster certainly was, who im- 
pressed the observer, even though he said nothing,— 
and he infuses it with deep if turgid emotion, vital- 
izes it with propulsive purpose, and at the termina- 
tion of the play, when the anchorite, in a frenzy, 
bursts his bonds and vociferates his seething passion 
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e Stage 


ANOTHER ERRING SISTER 


into the ears of the dying Thais, causes one splendid 
momentary effect of natural eloquence and wild aban- 
donment. No actor could do more with such a part 
than is done by Mr. Power. It is, however, deplorable 
to find him associated with such an absurd and ob- 
noxious play. There are actors on our stage, earnest, 
devoted, ambitious, and sincere, seeking to do fine 
things, and he is prominent among them. It is equally 
a pleasure and a privilege to cheer and encourage 
actors of that kind, but it is melancholy to find them 
mobbled up in trash, because, as wisely remarked by 
old Omar, 


“The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing.” 


Mr. Power possesses a copious, melodious, sympa- 
thetic, magnificent voice, and in a part allowing 
variety of speech and simplicity of style he could 
modulate his tones, to suit every requirement, and ex- 
hibit that faculty of impersonation which he _ pos- 
sesses in a remarkable degree. He is fortunate in 
having a mobile countenance (veiled, on this occa- 
sion, with hair), and his presence is noble. Further- 
more he has mind and feeling. He knows, as few actors 
know, how to stand still and how to listen, and he is 
one of the very few performers on our stage who 
possess and use breadth of gesture and can lift both 
arms above the head without becoming awkward and 
ridiculous. 

Mention has somewhere been made of an old bachelor 
who, unaccustomed to the theatre, chanced to attend 
a performance in which a peculiarly frank display 
was made of “the female form divine,” and who was 
heard to exclaim in dismayed surprise, “ Bless my 
soul, I haven’t seen such a sight since I was weaned!” 
The spectacle presented by Miss Constance Collier in 
the part of Thais might well cause some such startled 
exclamation. This performer seems intent to substi- 
tute for dramatic talent a copious revelation of her 
mature physical charms, such as they are, and her 
exhibition of them is sufficiently liberal to assuage 
public curiosity on that subject—if any such ever 
existed. In the matter of acting Miss Collier, who 
has had experience enough to invest her with assur- 
ance and self-possession, displayed a singular ineffi- 
ciency, for even in the easy scene in which Thais en- 
deavors to allure and sensually tempt the hermit 
Damiel, while frankly immodest, she evinced complete 
incapability of a seductive use of feminine fascina- 
tions. Her demeanor, as the vain, luxurious wanton, 
surrounded by flatterers, implicated much lethargic 
posturing and curveting and much grimacing, and 
her affected recitation of some rickety verses made 
known her remembrance of the abominable elocutionary 
style of Herbert Beerbohm-Tree. Miss Collier’s in- 
variably commonplace performance was rounded by 
a conventional death scene,—Thais expiring in| white 
robes, under a tree, C., in a bright lime-light. Such 
an abortive attempt at acting warrants no commenda- 
tion and is entitled to no forbearance. Miss Collier 
is said to be an able actress: in a good part she might 
prove herself to be so: as Thais,—not a good part, 
since it consists solely of affectation, petulance, and 
lachrymose lassitude,—she contrives to keep her ability 
concealed. Perhaps the actress blushes in it; there is 
abundant reason; but, if so, she certainly does not 
mean to “blush unseen.” Mr. Arthur Forrest’s per- 
formance of the sportive Nicias—a part that weakly 
echoes Bulwer’s capital Glaucus, in 7'he Last Days of 
Pompeti,—is a very suitable pendant, in artifice, 
effeminacy, and dulness, to Miss Collier’s Thais. 

The subtle injury that is done by the representation 
of plays of which Thais is a type cannot be fully and 
explicitly stated in a journal of miscellaneous circu- 
lation. All of the plain truth, going to the root of 
the matter, cannot be published. But it is the duty 
of every conscientious writer to indicate the trend of a 
pernicious influence inevitably sequent on the abuse 
of the Stage for the obtrusion of a subject and an 
exhibition of positively and unquestionably injurious 
influence. It has been scientifically estimated that 
one-third of the time allotted to human life is ab- 
sorbed, in one way or another, by consideration of 
the sexual relation—that is, since another third is 
devoted to sleep, nearly one-half the period of con- 
scious life. There is surely no need of directing the 
public mind to that subject. There is, on the contrary. 
great need of stimulating its attention to other mat- 
ters. Any institution becomes a public enemy when 
it is perverted to ministration of licentious impulse. 
An actress who, in a semi-nude condition, presents 
herself to public observance through the medium of 
a vision seen by a stage associate supposed to be con- 
vulsed by erotic delirium, knows what she is doing and 
why she is doing it, and also knows that her audience 
is equally perceptive and appreciative of her conduct. 
The actress in the specific case of Thais does not pre- 
sent an enticing spectacle (since “ Nature’s above 
art”), but that fact does not in the least modify or 
extenuate the impropriety of her proceedings. The 
plea of “a good moral purpose,”—that old butt-end 
of didactic imposture—to vindicate a work in which 
such an exhibition is obviously and incontestably the 
whole substance, does not for one moment deceive an 
intelligent observer, and it is wholly inadmissible as 
a defence of conduct manifestly indelicate and mis- 
chievous. The spectator of Thais leaves the theatre 
with a sense of disgust and mental nausea—disgust at 
a garish spectacle of vice, and nausea because of the 
sickening, impudent pretence of morality with which 
it is attired. 
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A Trip Through the Overland Plants Would 
Make You Realize the Value of the Car They Turn Out 


The value of all things is determined by 

contrast. No matter what you are compar- 
ing, in your mind is a certain standard from 
which you are judging. It might be a sewing 
machine, washing machine, or a talking machine. As 
you look and think it over the standard of that article 
constantly stands out before you. And _ standard is 
merely the recognized value of anything that has be- 
come permanent by virtue of its superior merit. 


from the Overland standard. ‘There are more than 25,000 

Overlands in use right ow, and each owner would have no other car. 
Overland efficiency is directly due to the scientific management of the largest au- 
tomobile plants in the world. The Overland factories cover over 30 acres and 
employ 4000 men. The buildings and machinery represent an investment of 
millions. Here the science of economical production is as perfect as the best 
efhiciency engineers can make it. And all this saves—the man who buys an Over- 
land—money. 


q Today in motor car manufacturing circles, most things are judged 


several of the manufacturers who market popular priced cars and get their 

catalogues, or, better yet, go to a few of the garages in your town. Look over 
all the cars carefully. Compare them with the Overland. Run through each list 
of specifications. Compare the wheel base—the size of wheels—the capacity—the 
motor—the body and trimmings. This comparison will give you the facts—will 
preve to your satisfaction the greater Overland value. And even if you do not 
know the first thing about motor car values you surely will know that a 118” wheel 
base is better value for your money than 110. 


q If you are in the market for a car, make a few comparisons yourself. Write 


car value on earth. There are twenty-two Overland body styles to choose 

fram and five different types of chassis. You can get Roadsters, small or 
large Touring cars with fore-doors or open fronts or Torpedo bodies. Horsepower 
runs from 20 to 40. Prices from $775 to $1675. More than likely there is an 
Overland dealer in your town. Look him up and have a talk. He will be glad 
to show you the greater Overland value. Make the comparisons we suggest. 
Take each car and analyze it. See how much more you get for your money in an 


Overland. 


q We show here our handsome Model 52—price $1600. This is the best motor 


We will be glad to send you a very interesting book on the Overlands. It gives 
specifications and complete details. Write for a copy today. 


The Willys-Overland Company 


140 Central Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 52 with Fore-doors oii Center Control. 118" 
Wheel Base, Tires 34x4. 40 H.P. Four Cylinder 


Motor. 


$1600. 
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THE REGAINING OF THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


ROBIX months ago the state of our 
ges> foreign trade was regarded as one 
of the weakest features in the situa- 
tion. At present it is one of the 
> strongest. As late as last Septem- 
ber, 1910 showed a balance on the 
wrong side of the account—that is 
to say. imports of merchandise were 
actually in excess of exports. Since 
then there has been a complete right-about face, Sep- 
tember leading off with an excess of exports of $52,- 
000,000, and each following month adding so largely 
to the total that by the end of February it had been 
brought up to the unprecedented sum of $418,000,000. 
A debit balance at the beginning of last September 
converted into a four-hundred-million-dollar credit 
balance within the short space of six months—to ac- 
complish such a result, evidently, economic forces of 
the highest importance must have come into play. 

The eye running down the column of monthly ex- 
ports and imports for the past couple of years is at 
once arrested by the increase in expért totals shown 
since the middle of 1910, but hardly less so than by 
the falling off in imports which has taken place. The 
months following the panic of 1907, when merchandise 
was being largely converted into ready cash, were a 
time when exports ran into big figures, but even that 
outgo of merchandise is unimportant when compared 
with the export movement which has been in progress 
since last September. And, in the mean time, imports 
have been falling off until they are back to about 
the level which prevailed at the beginning of 1909. 
For the way m which the balance of trade in our 
favor has been built up during the past six months 
this combination of rising exports and falling imports 
is responsible. 

In explanation of the remarkable increase in ex- 
ports all sorts of academic reasons have been ad- 
vanced, but what seems to be the truth of the matter 
is that about the middle of last year the country 
woke up to the fact that domestic consumption was 
not great enough to absorb output, and that unless 
things were to come to a standstill, a foreign outlet 
must be sought. Not until well along in 1910 did 
this idea take hold, but when once merchants and 
manufacturers began to appreciate the situation, there 
was quickly set under way the most comprehensive 
movement to inerease American exports attempted 
since the celebrated ‘‘ American Invasion” of eleven 
years ago. Representatives, in many men of 
the biggest caliber, were sent abroad to develop busi- 
ness. Export markets which had been neglected for 
vears began once more to be looked upon as a_pos- 
sible source of orders. The old “ take-it-or-leave-it 
policy ” in dealing with prospective foreign customers 
was laid aside, and, in its place, manufacturers began 
to make a study of foreign requirements and of how 
best to sell in the foreign markets. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. For years domestic consumption 
had made it unnecessary for manufacturers to go out- 
side the country for a market for their goods. Reali- 
zation that a change had come, and that, unless out- 
put were to be greatly curtailed, a foreign market 
must be opened up, set manufacturers who had never 
before bothered about developing an export market 
figuring how it could be done. 

The result is very clearly set forth in recent foreign- 
trade figures. It is in raw cotton, of course, that the 
biggest increase in exports has taken place; but run- 
ning down the column of classified exports for the 
eight elapsed months of the fiseal year, one is struck 
by the consistent gain in manufactured articles of 
every description. Agricultural implements show an 
increase of four million dollars, cotton cloths of two 
and a half millions, steel plates of two millions, tools 
and hardware of two millions, automobiles of two 
millions, structural steel of two millions. These are 
random instances taken from among the merchandise 
classified by the Bureau of Statistics. In the item 
“all other articles,” which consists almost exclusively 
of miscellaneous manufactured goods, the eight months 
show an inerease of no less than $56,000,000. The 
effort to open up a foreign market for the output of 
our mills and factories is evidently bearing fruit. 

Striking as is the inerease in exports which has 
heen taking place, it is hardly less so than the cur- 
tailment in imports which has brought the value of 
the merchandise coming into the country back to the 
levels prevailing a year after the panic. In March, a 
year ago, imports totaled $163,000,000. In February 
of this year they were $122,000,000. 

The country is awake to the need for economy— 
that. in a word, is the reason for reduced imports. 
Slackening business and diminishing profits have 
brought home the lesson as all last year’s homilies on 
the evils of extravagance could never bring it home. 
The man who wants a foreign automobile and has 
the money to pay for it will order what he wants re- 
gardless of what he may read in the newspapers about 
an “adverse balance of trade” and the need of hold- 
ing back on our purehases of foreign goods. But 
when his factory or mill has been running on_half- 
time for six months and instead of making a_ profit 
he finds that he is losing money, the proposition of 
buying the foreign automobile he wanted becomes a 
different matter. To him, individually, the need for 
economy has been brought home. The chances are that 
the year’s import figures will be less by the value of 
gne foreign car than if the need for economy had 
net in that case been so forcibly brought home. 

The same thing, of course, goes on in many direc- 
tions and in varying degrees. All the foreign goods 
brought into this country are by no means luxuries, 
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but a goodly proportion of them. are, and there is 
always a wide margin which can be cut down when 
the country really goes in for economy. And that is 
what is happening at present. In February, for in- 
stance, non-dutiable imports decreased scarcely at all, 
but in dutiable goods (in which class come the 
luxuries) there was a decrease of no less than twelve 
million dollars. In other words, imports, of luxuries 
into this country during February ran nearly half a 
million dollars a day less than in February a year 
ago. It is no longer a matter of opinion whether or 
not the country is economizing. The figures show it. 

As a result of the tendencies noted we have already 
accumulated a credit of over four hundred million 
dollars on the international balance sheet, and by 
every indication shall go on adding to the total dur- 
ing the rest of the year. The movement to open up 
the foreign markets to American manufacturers has, 
it must be borne in mind, only just been begun—it 
was not until well along in last year that the neces- 
sity of developing the export markets was appreci- 
ated, and a eoncerted movement to interest foreign 
buyers in American products commenced. Attended 
as they have been with such very considerable suc- 
cess, these efforts on the part of merchants and manu- 
facturers are far more likely to be increased than 
lessened. Such a trip as that recently made through 
Russia by Charles R. Flint is not made for the pur- 
pose of stimulating sales of American goods during 
the next two months or six months, but has the far 
deeper purpose of really interesting the foreign buyer 
in what we have to sell and of establishing trading 
relations on a permanent basis. It costs time and 
effort and money to build up a foreign market, and 
the advantage once gained is ‘not one to be hastily re- 
linquished. Extraordinary prosperity at home caused 
us to relax the hold gained on the foreign market 
after the “ American Invasion” of 1900, but pro- 
ductive capacity has doubled since then and the mis- 
take is not likely to be repeated. 

Plain, however, as are the indications of a continu- 
ance of the great export movement of merchandise, the 
indications that imports will continue to run light 
are quite as clear. The economy seen on all sides, as 
has been pointed out, is a direct reflection of the fact 
that business is slack and that people are not making 
money, and so is likely to continue until business be- 
comes active again and bank-accounts begin to swell. 
The matter of the tariff, furthermore, seems certain 
to exert a strong check on imports for some months 
to come. With the possibility that this special session 
of Congress may do more in the way of tariff revision 
than merely to act on the proposed reciprocity with 
Canada, a good many importers are wary about stock- 
ing up with goods on which the duty may be ma- 
terially lowered. Toward reducing our imports to 
their present low level this is an influence which has 
been operating powerfully ever since the special ses- 
sion of Congress became a possibility. And until it 
is settled that the tariff is not to be revised at the 
special session, a good deal of merchandise which 
would otherwise have heen imported into this coun- 
try will be left where it is on the other side. 

With every probability that our already large 
credit balance will, before the end of the fiscal year, 
be inereased to record-breaking proportions, the 
market bearing of this factor becomes a consideration 
of very great importance. Regarding the general 
influence of trade balances, endless and unprofitable 
discussion is waged, but skirting the economics of the 
case and looking at it from the business man’s stand- 
point, there are two main considerations which chal- 
lenge attention. The first is, that on account of this 
tremendous credit balance which we are piling up in 
London and Paris, we are putting ourselves in a 
position to command very large amounts of foreign 
gold whenever we may need them. The second is that, 
on account of the excess of what we are selling over 
what we are buying, a great supply of fresh capital 
is being created which will stand us in good stead 
when once the country’s industrial pulse begins again 
to rise. 

With regard to the first of these two considerations, 
and: whatever theories may be advanced as to the 
relation between gold imports and a favorable balance 
ef trade, it is a fact that every dollar of the excess 
of our sales abroad over our purchases is a credit 
payable to us in gold. We owe so much on the other 
side every year, it is true, that most of what we gain 
on merchandise account has to be matched off against 
our debits, but not in the least does that detract 
from the importance of our gain on merchandise ac- 


count. On the contrary—it accentuates its impor- 
tance. We have these annually recurring debts on 


our hands, and if we had no balance on merchandise 
account to match off against them, how should we 
get them paid, except by shipping gold? Every dollar 
of the excess of our sales abroad over our purchases 
is a gold dollar placed to our credit. If it is matched 
off against a dollar of indebtedness it does not come 
back to this country in the form of gold, but if the 
amount of dollars so placed to our credit largely ex- 
ceeds what we owe, it means that we are in a position 
at any time to draw home the difference in the form 
of gold. That is the state of things at the present 
time. Our balance abroad on merchandise account is 
very much greater than is necessary to pay what we 
owe. and there is, consequently, accumulating to our 
credit in Europe’s financial centers a great fund of 
money which we can at any time direct be sent us 
in the form of gold. With money as easy as it is 
at present. we don’t need this gold and can well afford 
to let it lie where it is; but it is plain what an ele- 
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ment of strength in the situation it is to have this 
great fund of money banked at a_ point from 
which, should occasion arise, it ean be speedily 
recalled. ; 

There is nothing academic or theoretical about ‘he 
advantage of the big balance of trade we have piled up 
during the past six montis. Later on in the year, 
if we have the expected industrial revival, the ben«fit 
of the trade balance is likely to make itself very 
practically felt. : 


The “rest-cure” is often necessary, but seldom 
liked. The man who has gone too fast mentally or 
physically may feel the need of a complete cessation 
of activity and deliberately put himself into a_ posi- 
tion of idleness enforced, but after a very few days it 
becomes exceedingly irksome and he longs for the old 
conditions. He has what he knows he needs, but he 
doesn’t want it. 

So it is with Wall’ Street at present. Back toward 
the beginning of last year it became evident that 
things had become very much strained—that the high 
cost of living had sapped the country’s investment 
strength and thrown our foreign trade all out of 
gear, and that speculation in securities in the East 
and speculation in lands in the West had tied up the 
country’s capital supply to a dangerous extent. 
“ What we need is a long period of rest and quict,” 
was the ery on all sides. “ Let this speculation stop, 
commodity prices go down, bank loans be liquidated, 
and we shall get down to a basis from which it will 
be safe once more to commence building up.” 

Just that has happened. Speculation has subsided 
to a whisper; commodity prices have been radically 
readjusted; bank loans all over the country have 
been cut down; the rivulets of capital running into 
the great reservoirs have become rushing streams. 
We are in the midst of it now. Wall Street is enjoy- 
ing such a rest-cure as it has not had in years. 

Wall Street, however, doesn’t know that it is “ en- 
joving ” it—to put it that way in the average broker’s 
oftice would be all your. life is worth. The Street 
may be “enduring” it, but the Street has very plain 
ways of showing when it is “enjoying” itself, and 
the present evidently isn’t one of those times. <A year 
ago every one was talking of the need of a rest-cure 
and. of how that was the one thing that could save 
us from a breakdown. We are having the much-needed 
rest-cure now, but apparently those to whom it is 
of the most importance have forgotten all about the 
threatened breakdown and are only too anxious to 
get back to the old conditions. Wall Street, after 
all, is “not one but all mankind’s epitome.” 


‘ 


At various times during the past five years deter- 
mined efforts have been made to get various Amer- 
ican stocks “listed” on the Paris stock exchange, 
but it is only during the past fortnight that the bars 
have been let down and then only to one relatively 
unimportant security. Utah copper has been traded 
in in the coulisse department of the Paris exchange 
for some years, but the shares of the Philadelphia 
Company are the first American shares ever admitted 
to the inner market, the so-called “ Parquet.” 

It is gratifying that the extreme conservatism of 
the governors of the Bourse has at length been pene- 
trated to the extent of allowing an American security 
to be listed on the “ Parquet,” but it must by no 
means be assumed that the ice having been broken 
a number of other American stocks are to be given 
entrance. Had the stock admitted been Union Pa- 
cific or St. Paul, or some other active issue, tliere 
might be reason for believing that the French bankers 
wanted to liven their market and would take in 
others, but the admission of the shares of the Phila- 
delphia Company proves little. The shares of this 
concern are strictly an investment proposition and 
are very close held. Control of the property is owned 
by the United Railways of San Francisco. 

As was to have been the case had the recent effort 
or the part of one of ot great corporations to 
list its sliares on the Paris Bourse been successful, 
thé acttial trading on the “ Parquet” in the Phila- 
delphia Company securities will not be in the shares 
themselves, but in receipts for the shares given by one 
of the big American trust companies. These receipts, 
it is announced, are to be issued ih such denomina- 
tions as to make them available for the small French 
investor. 

The success of the experiment will be closely 
watched. If the 200,000 shares allotted to the Paris 
syndicate are readily absorbed, more may be listed 
and other American stocks of high investment merit 
may be admitted. But in the listing of these Phila- 
delphia Company shares no indication whatever lias 
been given of any change in the attitude of the Bourse 
toward American securities of speculative character. 


For a time just before the recent Missouri-Pacific 
meeting it seemed as though a hitch had oceurrec ™ 
the taking over of control of the property by the new 
interests, but by the result of the election of the 
executive committee all doubt is set at rest as to who 
is who in the road’s affairs. Of the seven place: 0 
the committee three go to Gould representatives, 
three go to representatives of the Kuhn-Loeb inter 
ests, and the seventh place is held vacant for the ew 
president who is to be selected. As the selection 18 
entirely in the hands of the Kuhn-Loeb party i! 8 
plain with whom the majority on the executive com 
mittee will rest. And that is what in a case like ‘his 
constitutes control. 
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We have invented a tire which can’t rim cut—called Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire. Over 500,000 have been sold to date. 

The method of fitting on any standard rim lets us make this 
tire 10% oversize. And we do it—adding 25% to the average 





tire mileage without extra cost. 


Because of these features, our tire sales trebled last year — 
$8,500,000. Yet these patented tires, during most of 


jumped to $5,000,0- 
the year, cos 


. e 
Pioneering 
Twelve years ago bea automobile tire was a new 
ost difficult problem. 

oo had to guide us was what had been learned 
in the making of bicycle tires. f 
"fas was no such thing known as a Quick De- 
tachable Rim. So tire manufacturers adopted a 
clincher type which could be stretched over a one- 
i Until the invention of the Quick De- 
tachable Rim—the standard rim of today which 
makes No-Rim-Cut tires possible—they clung to 
that ancient construction. | The result was a tire 
which rim cutting ruined if run partly or wholly 
deflated. 


That was one of the problems we set out to solve. 
Another was to find the limit in wear-resisting 
treads. Another to minimize the danger of punc- 

ure. r ag 
: The terrific strain offered problems in fabrics, in 
weaving and wrapping, in formulas and vulcanizing 
methods. And all had to be solved by research 
and experiment. 


Expert Help 


The construction of our tires has been the result 
of a combination of men experienced in the rubber 
business in a practical way for years. They have 


piece rim. 





t one-fifth more than other standard tires. 


. 


straining—by simulating all road conditions. And 
meters record the mileage. 

Forty different formulas for wear-resisting treads 
have been put to the test here. About 200 fabrics 
have been compared one with another. Every 
method of weaving, of wrapping, of vulcanizing has 
been put to the test of use. 

The answer told which was best. 

On this same machine all rival tires are tested 
side by side with our own. ; 

We have created and tested, compared and dis- 
carded, scores upon scores of ideas. By this cease- 
less delving and sifting, continued for years, we have 
gradually found what was best. 


The Result 


After twelve years the result is a nearly perfect 
tire. Last year, under a liberal warrant, our cost 
of replacement was but 8/o of one per cent. 

It is not unusual for the Goodyear tire to run from 
6,000 to 10,000 miles without puncturing.- It is 
not unusual to run a whole season without appre- 
ciable wear. 

All this was done to lay the foundation for the 
tire sensation which we control—the Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tire. 

Compare the No-Rim-Cut tire with the ordinary. 
We make both. 

The pictures show them on the same rim—the 





Goodyear Tires 





This year—at an equal price—64 leading motor car makers 


have contracted for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
one, than for our clincher tires. 


greater, by six to 


The demand is 


This avalanche of favor, due to the saving of millions, seems 
like a sudden sensation. But back of it all there are twelve years 
of tire making—of invention, experiment and ceaseless tests. 

To make you a better judge of your tire needs, please let us 


tell you about them. 








The No-Rim-Cut Tire 


standard rim for quick-detachable tires. Also for 
demountable rims. 

With the No-Rim-Cut tire the removable rim 
flanges are set to curve outward. With the or- 
dinary tire they are set to curve inward—to grasp 
hold of the hooks in the tire. 

In the new way the rounded flange makes rim- 
cutting impossible. In the old way the thin edge 
of the flange digs into the tire. The result is to 
quickly wreck a tire run flat. 


The secret is this: There are 126 braided piano 
wires vulcanized into the base of No-Rim-Cut tires. 
That makes the tire base unstretchable. Nothing 
can force the tire off the rim until you unlock and 
remove the rim flange. 

These braided wires contract under air pressure. 
When the tire is inflated it is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 





Ordinary Clincher Tire 
That is why the hooked base is unnecessary. 
Not even tire bolts are needed. 
This feature we control. The best way to make 
a safe hookless tire is with flat braided wires, which 
cause the tire to contract underair pressure. Single 
wires or twisted wires won't do. 


10% Oversize 


The No-Rim-Cut tire, because of the extra flare, 
can be made ro per cent. oversize. And we do it. 
That means ro per cent. more air—r1o per cent. 
greater carrying capacity—to take care of the 
extras which overload nine other cars in ten. 

In cars fully equipped exact size tires are gener- 
ally loaded beyond the intended limit. That is the 
cause of most blowouts. Our oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent. to the tire mileage. 





















































had the help of a laboratory, of experimental and 


These two features tog@ther—the No-Rim-Cut and 
oversize—usually cut tire bills in two. 





testing departments, all in the hands of expert 
chemists and engineers from the best technical 
schools in the country. These men have devoted 
all their time to the solving of tire problems. 


Testing Tires 


To prove out their ideas—to compare one with 
another—we devised a tire-testing machine. 

This machine tests four tires at a time. It tests 
them by wearing them out—by pounding and 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires 


et Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than tires that rim cut—tires not oversize 
of any standard make. 


Our new Tire Book is filled with money- 
saving facts which motorists should know. 
It is the result of 12 years spent in tire 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, - 
Canadian Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 
Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


making. Ask us to mail it to you. 
- Detroit Street, - - AKRON, OHIO 
Main Canadian Office, TORONTO, ONT. 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 




















All Recent 
Typewriter Progress is 
Remington Progress 





The first 
column selector. 


The first 
built-in decimal 
tabulator. 

The first 
key-set tabu- 
lator. 





The first 
adding and sub- 
tracting type=- 
writer. 

All these are 


recent develop=- 
ments of the 








Remington=-Wahl 
Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


Visible Writing and Adding 


REMINGTO 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere ; 

















The Victori ous 
ON 


Easiest Riding Car in the World 
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—Wheeler-Schebler Trophy—200 Miles, 16644 min. 2—Vanderbilt-Donor’s Trophy—278.08 Miles, 








256% min. 3—Atlanta Speedway Trophy—200 Miles, 18244 min. 4—Cobe Trophy—200 Miles, 163% 
min. 5 and 8—Remy Trophy and Bassard—80 Miles. 4244 min. 1—Atlanta A. A. Trophy—120 Miles, 
107 min. 9—ILos Angeles Motordrome—100 Miles, 16% min. 10—Los Angeles Motordrome—? Hours, 
148 Miles. 11—French Lick Reliability Run. 12—Vanderbilt-Wheatley-Hills 1909—189.6 Miles, 190 





min. 13—Los Angeles Motordrome—100 Miles, 854 min. 14—I.0s Angeles, Ascot Track—100 Miles, 

103 min. 15—Kane County, Elgin—169 Miles, 184%4 m®™. 16—Savannah Challenge— 

276.8 Miles, 26334 min. 17—City of Atlanta—200 miles, 171% min. 18—Los Angeles 

») Motordrome —50 Miles, 39 min., 54 sec. Ten of these long races without astop, includ- 
ing No. 


BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST CAR 


We have engaged extensively in racing, partly to demonstrate the sta- 
bility of the car and partly to discover what weaknesses might develop 
under this most searching of all tests and to correct them. 

The Marmon has won more long and important races than any other car, simply be- 
cause it has been better able to stand the pace for long distances. 

It has won its victories in the hottest kind of competition with the highest- priced 
cars. It has won because it proved to be more reliable, more durab'e, more consist- 
ent than its competitors, with ample power for its weight and a rezerve of speed that 
is double the ordinary requirement. In a word, it won because it was the better car. 
While you do not buy a car for racing purposes, it is a great satisfaction to know 
you possess a car which has so gloriously proved its capabilities. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 
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Five Passenger Closed Front 
Touring Car, $2,750 
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‘None can go 
faster—none_ ride 
and comfort— 
ever given 





further—none 
with greater ease 
and none have 
better service 












































with Top, $3125. 


Model 11-F Four-Door Touring Car 
Full Catalog on request 















The Daytor Motor Car Co., Dayton, Ohio 





A Famous Orange-tree 


Av the last account there was still liv- 
ing, in a Georgia nursery, an extraordi- 
hary orange-tree, an orange-tree of odd 
history, and one, it is thought, whTeh has 
had more varied descendants than any 
other orange-tree in this country. 

When Japan was opened to Western civ- 
ilization, nothing more attracted the cu- 
rious Occidental more than the quaint 
plants and shrubs of the Japanese... Tiny 
orange-trees, so small that they grew in 
tubs and could be set on a stand in an 
ordinary room, yet so perfect that they 
produced blossoms and fruit in’ season, 
were brought to America to ornament the 
conservatories of plant- lovers. — These 
dwarf trees showed by their gnarled trunks 
that they were very old, an added attrae- 
tion in the eyes of the horticulturist. 

American gardeners sought in vain for 
the stock that was the basis for these 
dwarfs. The Japanese were willing to ex- 
port. the produet, but the secret of its 
origin they kept safely at home. It was 
evidently a grafted tree, and from its 
seeds a variety of things, none of them like 
the root;stalk, were obtained. Some ot 
the earliest importations came to Georgia. 
A certain lot died. Of these that died one 
was thrown out on a heap of rubbish, be- 
eame buried, and was forgotten. 

After a while, strange to say, an odd 





thing was seen to be coming up in the 
rubbish-heap, and investigation showed 
that a dwarf tree had sprouted from the 
roots. All the fruit, of course, and con- 
sequently the seeds of the plant, had come 
from above the graft, and so had been hy- 
brids, partaking of the characteristies of 
the bud instead of those of the root; but 
this new stalk came from below the graft, 
and was own child of the root—a bit of 
the genuine, long-sought stock. 

eThat carefully nursed and guarded sap- 
ling was the origin of the famous orange- 
tree of Georgia. As soon as it began to 
bear fruit, its seeds were planted and 
guarded as carefully as the original stalk. 
Year after year all the seeds were planted, 
and even the seeds of the new plants, till 
at last the nursery was well stocked with 
the thorny citrus trifoliata. 

Commercial oranges are blends of many 
varieties. A delicate tree bearing a sweet 
fruit may be grafted upon a hardy root 
and bear sweet oranges. Seedlings from it 
may be worthless, but trees propagated by 
cuttings. retain the sweetness and _ the 
hardy qualities. Citrus trifoliata is ex- 
tremely hardy and very productive. So 
upon the seedling of this tree had been 
grafted almost an infinite variety of other 
fruits to obtain commercial trees. Or- 
chards all over the country, and, in fact, 
in all parts of the world where oranges 
are grown, are stocked with descendants of 





citrus trifoliata, although, of course, not 
all are from this stock so strangely ob- 
tained, for, about the time when this for- 
tunate accidental discovery was made in 
Georgia, other gardeners succeeded in 
wresting the secret from the Japanese, and 
bringing over seedlings. 





The South-African “ House- 
boy ” 


THERE is a real servant problem in 
parts of South Africa, inasmuch as only 
the well-to-do can afford to keep white 
servants. Other folks must content them- 
selves with the well-meant, if casual, min- 
istrations of the native “ house-boy.” 

The best of all servants is a Zulu, 
especially if he is raw—that is, fresh from 
his native kraal and totally unspoiled by 
the wiles of civilization. Such a “ boy ” 
is honest, sober, quick, clean, and anxious 
to learn the ways of the white man. 

He soon becomes as deft as an English 
butler, and as handy as the ideal house- 
maid. He does everything, from cooking 
to answering the door, and after a little 
practice he does it well. 

The boys have all manner of strange 
names, usually chosen by themselves from 





some one or other of the words that 
they hear often used, such as sixpence, 
“tickey ” (threepenny piece), shilling. 
breakfast, kettle, silly fool, ugly, pint 
pot, scrubber, chopper, or whiskey. 





The Queer Carabao 


THE carabao is said to be slower than 
a camel and more obstinate than a mule. 
Every one seems agreed that the chief 
ambition in life of a carabao, if hie has 


any at all, is to lie down in a puddle of 
water with just his nose and horns stick 
ing out. 

Consequently, considerable ; 
rules the wagon-train when it approaches 
a stream that must be forded. The 
soldiers, who are walking behind tlie carts 
as guards, lay aside their rifles and begin 
to belabor each animal. In the middle of 
the stream the oe 
highest pitch. 
stretch his neck and bend his knees 
grunt—infallible indications of his inten 
tion to lie down. Everybody worss re 
a beaver to prevent him from accompliss 
ing this fell purpose, but their labors 4 
not always successful. They my e 
him over the stream, but this is unusua 
good fortune. 
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The Gentler View 
THE CARE OF GENIUS 
By Florida Pier 


Exonisit publications have been ex- 
pressing inxiety for months past about 
the geniuses of the world and a proper 
method of caring for them. Every one has 
heen writing letters, the editors have ex- 
pressed themselves, and each person has 
had 2 theory and a story of a particular 
ease that proved the theories of every one 
else to be wholly beside the mark. There 
were a great number of people who grieve | 
sincerely over the amount of promising 
talent lost under the weight of oppressive 
circumstance, and the unfortunate neces- 
sity of doing pot-boilers by those who 
have partly arrived. was decried loudly. 
A. rigorous opposition maintained that 
talent required the whip of material need. 
and the battle with antagonistic circum- 
stance to prove its mettle; that the hard- 
er the struggle the greater the weeding 
process, and that precisely because the 
slightest show of talent was now pounced 
upon and cherished did we have our 
present questionable condition of a high 
average standard without any of those 
giant peaks of genius which had towered 
in past generations. The tragedy of 
being given the opportunities one was In- 
capable of using, of having broad roads 
opened that one’s gifts did not fit one for 
treading, was pitted against the galling 
waste of powers untrained, unrecognized, 
and derided. The last word, not too 
heartily agreed to by either side, was that, 
living in a democratic age, we must ex- 
pect a deplorable absence of leaders, and 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. o*s 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*e 





The Kind of Investment 


You are Looking For Carries with It 


Safety— Convertibility— 


_ Attractive Income 

This is the investment we all are anx- 
ious to obtain. Why spend your time 
looking for it when it can be so easily 
obtained? Buy 


Bonds of Our 
Country 


and you will have this desirable invest- 
ment. They are PAYABLE FROM 
TAXES, which insures their payment, 
yield attractive income and are readily 
convertible into cash. We have many 
issues that are EXEMPT FROM 
TAXES, 

EREE—Our booklet, ‘ America’s Safest 
Investment,” tells you in plain words why 
these bonds are the investment you are look- 
ing for, and will be sent free on request. If 


you are an investor, you need this book. 
Send for it today. 


The New First National Bank 
DEPARTMENT N 
Assets Over $6,000,000. Columbus, Ohio 

















BLANC MANGE 


and other desserts, to be 
icn and Delicious, 
should be prepared with 
BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
The Original an i 
Boel deer aor 


Send for our boo 
oa 


Ae: BORDEN’S CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality” 
New York 
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rest content with an orderly mob of re- 
spectable scribblers, decorators, teachers, 
and so on. Every one felt that his conten- 
tion had not been properly understood, 
or else its true irrefutability would have 
been recognized. Gradually the letter 
columns of the weeklies and the interviews 
with transient notables were put to other 
uses, and nothing was done about the 
geniuses. 

It was a diverting little controversy, 
and, remembering Flaubert’s scorn of the 
person who desired, or expected a conclu- 
sion to be reached in anything, conelu- 
sions in life being unknown and out of the 
question, there was little regret to be felt 
that the contestants had not arrived at 
anything, only a pleasant recognition that 
the spurt of interest, working as it should, 
made a fragment of a revolution and left 
us not at the completion of one subject, 
but at the heart of a resulting subject. 
We dealt with geniuses, said little to the 
point—the point itself being difficult to 
locate—and acted not at all even on those 
things we had so firmly said, and for our 
undeserved reward found ourselves con- 
fronted with circumstances and the need 
of gauging their strength. 

If circumstances are stronger than we 
are, it still does not prove that they 
should be changed, for circumstances are 
not outside things; they are the concen- 
trated or erystallized will of other peo- 
ple, and it is absurd that we should ex- 
pect to annul it by any other method than 
making our will stronger than theirs. If 
circumstances are weaker than we, and 
the malleableness of them in certain 
hands makes them appear so, then they 
are valuable assets in whatever form they 
present themselves, their value varying 
according to our power of observation, our 
sense of proportion, and our conception 
of what constitutes a barrier. 

A given number of people would no more 
bloom with equal effulgence under condi- 
tions artificially made favorable, than all 
the small boys of ten working in mills near 
Glasgow bought with their first earned 
shilling a Latin grammar which they 
committed to memory while working, 
eventually walking nine miles a day to 
the university and back with a small com- 
rade named Livingston. If a man seems 
to us to have covered a vast distance from 
his beginning to his goal, it is in all 
likelikood because our goal is so very dis- 
tant as to render us a little uncertain of 
its existence. and our hope of reaching it 
hardly so determinant as an intention. 
If we are the result of our surroundings 
—and the number of us who are almost 
make up the sum total of humanity, 
with perhaps only one-tenth who stand 
apart sufficiently to make them objects of 
envy and wonder—it is because we are 
no more than the added sum of the influ- 
ences on us, with no factor innate in us 
which welds and transfigures all the rest. 
Our ego, the thing that interests us moist 
from the beginning to the end of our 
lives, making all else, for us, diminish by 
contrast with it, is a mere glutinous speck 
to which all that is most obvious in the 
air about us adheres, hardening, reflect- 
ing, becoming as we age more irretrieva- 
bly incapable of change. 

To possess talent for something, even if 
it be as unspecialized as a talent for 
living, or to possess genius, is to possess 
a graduated amount of vitality. It is to 
live to a greater or lesser degree. Those 
who possess neither are ordinary humans 
who exist heartily and without vibrations, 
in the usual manner of the greater part 
of the species. The extent to which one’s 
talent shows is the extent te which one 
possessed it, and to have had great ca- 
pabilities but never somehow to have got 
a chance to use them is to have lacked not 
the chance, but the vitality to marshal 
one’s. capabilities. There are almost no 
outside things; every baffling cireumstance 
is an ideal lodged in the mind of one of 
us, and if it is wrong, if it hampers and 
binds us, we have the opportunity of 
putting our idea in the minds of so many 
people that it will triumphantly over- 
ride the idea that before held us back. If 
we work and strive, and our conception 
still will not become paramount, our con- 
ception is not necessarily wrong, nor is 
our belief in it; we have but been as un- 
fortunate as to bring ill repute on our 
ideal by presenting it to the world unin- 
telligently, an occurrence sadly frequent 
because we are so much smaller than our 
ideals. If we have fought for an outlet 
from a circle that strangled and dead- 
ened us, and at last, when we had made a 
way out, refrained from crossing the last 
boundary, it cannot be said that we have 
failed to gain our goal because we real- 
ized that to snap that last tie was to 
break something more precious than what 
we fought for. A knowledge of what is 
precious was vouchsafed us instead of the 
goal we were straining toward. It hap- 
pens sometimes that we reach one goal 
when bending toward another. There are 
goals and goals, and every degree of vi- 
tality, or talent, or genius—the name 
does not matter. The only thing tlfat is 
obviously a thin chimera is circumstance 
—-those outside things which frustrate us. 


A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION. 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make 

more local than long dis- 
tance calls, yet to each user 
comes the vital demand for 
distant communication. 


No individual can escape 
this necessity. It comes to all 
and cannot be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound- 
proof Chinese Wall and risk 
telephone isolation. 


No American State would 
be willing to make its boun- 


dary line an impenetrable bar- 
rier, to prevent telephone com- 
munication with the world 
outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, 
each community, each State 
demands to be the center of a 
talking circle which shall be 
large enough to include 
all possible needs of inter- 
communication. 


In response to this univer- 
sal demand the Bell Telephone 
System is clearing the way for 
universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CompPaNYy 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

















IN THE VARIED AND MULTIFORM USES FOR FAM- 
ILY NEEDS THE PUREST STIMULANT IS DEMANDED. 
IN THE LARDER AND BUFFET, FOR EMERGENCIES 
OF HEALTH, FOR CHEER AND COMFORT, FOR 
THE AGED AND FEEBLE, AND IN THE USUAL CON- 
VENTIONAL FORMS OF HOSPITALITY 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


TAKES PRECEDENCE ON MEDAL MERIT 
REGISTERED AND RATED 
AS “AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 
RYE WHISKEY” 


afes and by jobbers. 


Sold at all first-cla 
WM. LANAHAN ON, Baltimore, Md. 

















Business Man’s Lunch 
Kit, $3 complete, consist- 
ing of a $2 Thermos Bot- 
tle, rustproof lunch box, 
and suit case as illustrat- 


Tile 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN TWO WEEKS 


_ Wherever you go, whatever you do 
ing, fishing, hunting or picnicking. 


when traveling, motoring, yacht- 
For feeding the baby at home or in the 


park, caring for the aged, and in the sick-room, Thermos should be your 
constant companion, because the Thermos way is the only way that enables 
= to have your own tea, coffee, cocoa, soup or bouillon, or any other 
ind of liquid instantly ready, whenever and wherever you want it, and 
just as hot or cold as you want it. 
_ Thermos bottles filled, cleaned and emptied same as an ordinary bottle. 
Pint Bottles $2 up. Quart Bottles $3 up; complete Lunch Sets $3 up. 


The Thermos 


nch Kit enables you to have a whole meal of home pre- 


pared food and drink served at the office, store or factory, at school or college, 


or when traveling. 


Do not be deceived into buying an inefficient imitation; 


look for the name Thermos plainly stamped on the bottom. At alll first-class 


stores. FREE: 34 page booklet on request. 


Write for particulars. 


. American Thermos Bottle Co., Thermos Bldg., New York 











Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 

c. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, M4@ 

















Vacuum On Tap 


Instead of the back-breaking carrying 
and dragging of a portable vacuum 
cleaner all over the house— 

—you can wow have a vacuum on tap, 
in every part of the house, always ready 
for cleaning without any drudgery— 
simply by installing the 


SPENCER TURBINE 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The SPENCER TURBINE is more than 
a vacuum cleaner. It is a system. When 
installed it becomes a part of a building, 
like the heating or lighting system—and is 
just as important. For it solves cleaning 
problems economically and permanently. 

Briefly, it consists of an electrically driven 
turbine air pump for basement installation— 
with pipes running to every floor and room, 
Having only one moving part, it never gets 
out of order. A maid servant can operate it, 
as it needs no attention except an occasional 
oiling. 

It operates large, light, well-shaped tools. 
It sucks up dirt, dust, trash, and germs— 
deposits them in receiving pans in the base- 
ment and exhausts the foul, germ-laden air 
into chimney or sewer. 

Because of exclusive in-built features it 
maintains a smooth, steady, constant suction 
—never so strong as to injure fabrics—never 
too weak to dothorough cleaning. It exhausts 
two to three times the volume of air of the old 
fashioned piston and rotary pump outfits— 
which makes it especially effective for clean- 
ing bare floors and uneven surfaces. 


For Homes, Hotels, Schools, 
Offices and Public Buildings 


The SPENCER TURBINE Vacuum Cleaner is made 
in various sizes from one-half to thirty horse-power. It 
handles the biggest sweeping problems more econom- 





ically than they can be handled in any other way. 
Hundreds of instailations in homes, factories, offices and 
public buildings prove it the perfect vacuum cleaning 
system. 


wire ere 
The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
622 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices 
or Selling 
Agents inadl 
Principal Cities 



























CLIMBING HILLS ON A RACYCLE IS EASY 

BECAUSE of the even!y balanced crank 

hanger, there is 27.9% less pressure on 

the bearings. Youcan push farther and 

faster with less applied energy than re- 
quired in any other bicycle. 

In 1911 models the crank hanger is 
made with solid tool steel crank shaft 
and heavy tool steel cones, giving a per- 
fect bearing surface and is guaranteed 
for three years. 


The 
World's 


Pacemaker and Rideabout Models are 
equipped, without extra charge, with our 
Musselman Armless Coaster Brake— 
smallest, simplest, lightest and strongest 
brake made. 





ena 





Pamphlet *“The Three Reasons’’-- 
explaining $10,000 Cash Prize Problem, Racycle 
Watch Cha: let-“*The Maj 


--all mailed for 2c stamp. Sent FREE if you 
mention Bicycle Dealer in your town 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 
40 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ITS ALL IN THE CRANK HANGER 








Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 
ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 


“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 William Street, New York City 
aw. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 
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To Commemorate Champlain 


THE commissioners of New York and 
Vermont who conducted the Champlain 
Tercentenary Celebration in the summer 
of 1909 have united to erect a permanent 
memorial to Champlain at Crown Point, 
on Lake Champlain, and have adopted a 
design that combines this object with a 
utilitarian purpose, in the form of a 
memorial lighthouse. Many European 
lighthouses have been given a more or 
less architectural character intentionally, 
some, like Smeaton’s Eddystone, are mon- 
umental as a result of a strict adaptation 
to conditions, and some, such as the Eddy- 
stone, have become memorials to . their 
builders; but none has, we believe, been 
erected as a memorial to any particular 
event or person. 

The Acts of New York and Vermont 
which created the commissions for the 
celebration provided that part of the 
funds appropriated should be reserved for 
the erection of a permanent monument, 
and after some delay in arranging to 
combine their resources in order to erect 
a joint memorial, and in deciding on a 





ject to the approval of the Lighthouse 
Bureau, and an architectural competition 
was held under the direction of Professor 
Hamlin, of Columbia University, for the 
purpose of obtaining a design. The de- 
signs submitted bore no names, and their 
authors were not known until after a de- 
cision had been reached. ‘The project by 
Dillon, McLellan, & Beadel was selected. 
It provides for the reconstruction of the 
present lighthouse in a monumenta! form. 
The style is that of France of the time of 
Champlain, as used in parts of Fontaine- 
bleau and other royal hunting-lodges sit- 
uated in comparatively wild places. Eight 
robust columns on a high base surround 
the central shaft and carry a boldly deco- 
rated entablature; above the entablature 
is a visitors’ gallery, separate from the 
gallery about the light itself, which is 
carried up on the continuation of the stair 
shaft. The whole has a sharply accentuat- 
ed silhouette, and strong vertical lines of 
light and shade, which will differentiate 
it, and make its monumental character 
unmistakable at any distance at which it 
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The lighthouse at Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, in 
honor of the explorer, as it will appear when completed 


site, the combined commissions have 
chosen the lighthouse’ reservation at 
Crown Point, as offering greater advan- 
tages than any other of the many avail- 


able situations about the lake. Crown 
Point lies‘near the southern end of the 
lake, between the wide mouth of Bull- 


waga Bay on the New York side, and the 
narrow channel that leads down from 
Ticonderoga on the Vermont side. Though 
actually in New York, it seems, from either 
shore, to lie between the two States. It is 
visible from both shores, and from the 
trains of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
and from the lake itself for a great dis- 
tanee tothe north. The line of water traffic 
passes within six hundred feet of it. The 
lighthouse itself is built at the extremity 
of Crown Point, on the site of an ancient 
battery whose earthworks are still visi- 
ble, and is not far from the ruins of 
Forts Frederick and Amherst, dating from 
1731 to 1756. 

Permission was obtained from the na- 
tional government to use this site, sub- 


can be seen. At the front is a bronze 
statue of Champlain, placed high, so as 
to be above the trees. At one side of him 
is an Indian and on the other a courrier 
du bois. Just below the group is the prow 
of a conventionalized canoe, laden with the 
products of the country. A broad flight 
of granite steps leads from the landing- 
wharf up to the cireular terrace on which 
the structure stands, with two pyramidal 
memorial obelisks at either side, bearing 
the arms of New York and Vermont. 

Construction will be commenced this 
spring, and it is intended to dedicate the 
memorial in 1912, on the anniversary of 
the discovery of the lake. The construc- 
tion must be carried on without inter- 
fering with the maintenance of the light 
in its exact present position. To shift 
it or extinguish it would cause confusion. 
As the present tower must be removed 
before building the new one, the glass 
light-chamber must be left suspended in 
the air, a process which will require some 
delicate engineering. 





Peculiarities of Flight 


Ir a man falls out of a rising aeroplane 
or balloon he will not go toward the earth, 
but will continue rising into the air for 
an appreciable time. If the air-machine 
were stopped in its ascent at the time it 
could eateh the man as he came down. If 
the airship were ascending at the rate of 





thirty-two feet a second the man would 





rise sixteen feet before beginning to fall 
toward the earth. Thus, by reducing the 
speed of its ascent, the vessel might keep 
by the side of the man and rescue him. 

The reason why the man rises is the 
same as the reason for a bullet’s rising 
when shot from a gun into the air—both 
the man and the bullet are given a ve- 
locity upward, and it takes some time for 
gravity to negative that velocity. 
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The time to get the right lighting equipme:t 
is when you are buying the car, because thc 
you can get it either free or nearly so. 

Most of the leading motor car manufa - 
turers now turnish a Prest-O-Lite Gas Tar 


free, as standard equipment. Other mani- 
facturers, or any dealer, will take off the gener- 
ator and put on Prest-O-Lite if you insast. 

Even if you have to pay a slight difference, 
it’s better than to pay the full price of Prest-()- 
Lite later, as so many thousands have done. 

Experienced motorists will tell you that you 
won't put up very long with the treacher;,, 
dirty work and constant annoyance of a gus 
generator. 

Prest-O-Lite floods the road far ahead with 
strong, steady, dependable light, turned on 
and off like a gas jet. And yet Prest-O-Lite 
Gas costs no more—usually costs less—than 
the carbide a generator consumes. 

Prest-O-Lite is the only reliable and con- 
venient lighting system, and the most econoni- 
tcal. Get it on your car! Insist! 


While Getting, Get the Genuine! 


The Prest-O-Lite Tank, when empty, can he 
promptly exchanged, anywhere and always. 

The Prest-O-Lite Tank is in universal use 
and demand, and has a permanent cash value. 

These things are not true of any imitation. 
Don’t accept a counterfeit; you may not be 
able to ‘“‘pass’’ it. 





NOTICE TO PREST-O-LITE USERS 


If you expect full measure of Prest-O- 
Lite service and satisfaction, do not accept 
an exchange tank that was not refilled with 
gas by The Prest-O-Lite Co. 











Price of Prest-O-Lite Tanks, $18 to $35, 
depending on capacity. Motorcycle size, $10 
(also handy for automobiles, as a reserve sup- 
ply carried in tool-box). 

_ If we can serve you with literature or other 
information, write us. 

The Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches and charging stations in the principal cities 


Jrom coast to coast. 
Exchange Agencies Everywhere. 
| 























The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the 
trouble of preparingit. 
Accept no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and Man. 
hattan (whiskey base) are the 
most popular. At 
all good dealers. 
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Instruction Book 


And Wood 
Finishing Samples FREE 


Here’s the best book ever pub- 
lished on artistic wood finishing, 
the work of famous experts, il- 
lustrated in 5 colors. For a 
limited time only we will mail 





it free and pay postage to In 
anyone interested in the latest acswer- 
and most artistic way of re- ing this 
finishing old. furni- ad ask 
ture, woodwork for Book 


floors, We have sent aliberal 
supply of free samples of 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 
\ 


and Under- a 









all the leading ieal- 
ers who handle paint 










ples send us bis name 
and we will mail 
them to you FREE. 
S.C. Johnson \ Son 
ine, Wis. 

“The Wood ini 
ing Authori’.°s. 
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An Anglo-German Touring 
Competition 


Ir is as a friendly and social match be- 
tween {le Kaiserlicher Automobil Club, of 
Germ, and the Royal Automobile Club, 
of Great Britain, that the tour for the 
prince ‘lenry Cup has been arranged. The 
object of the tour is to combine pleasure 
with a practical test of the touring ca- 
pabilities of the competing cars. There 
will be no speed trials, nor timed hill 
climbs. In June, 1909, Prince Henry of 
Prussia first suggested that it would be 
interesting if a competition for a cup to 
be given by him could start in Germany 
and finish in England, and King Edward 
VII. viewed the suggestion with approval. 
The project was subsequently submitted 
to George V., who expressed his hearty 
approval, and gave instructions that the 
regulations were to be submitted to him. 
The tour will conclude with a banquet at 
the new premises erected for the Royal 
Automobile Club in Pall Mall. 

Fifty German and fifty British com- 
petitors will be provided by their respect- 
ive clubs, the cars entered by competitors 
being their own property. A competitor 
or his nominee or the driver’s assistant 
shall not aecept any fee or benefit of any 
kind, whether direct or indirect, from any 
firm or individual for taking part in the 
competition. 

The car entered by the competitor may 
have been manufactured in any country, 
but, in order to avoid advertisement, 
neither the name of the car nor the manu- 
facturer’s name will be published in any 
way Officially in connection with the tour, 
nor shall any car carry more than the or- 
dinary recognized trade mark as used by 
firms on their cars when sold for private 
purposes. A German member of the 
R. A. C. may drive for the R. A. C. or for 
the K. A. C., and vice versa. The fifty 
cars provided by the R. A. C. will be run 
as two teams, The club whose team has 
lost the smaller number of marks shall 
be the winner, 

The competition will be open to cars 
fitted with four or six cylinder internal 
combustion engines of the four-cycle type, 
the limits of the bore of the four-cylin- 
der engines to be not less than 31% inches 
(80 mm.) nor greater than 5% inches 
(140 mm.), and for the six-cylinder en- 
gines to be not less than 21% inches 
(65 mm.) nor greater than 4% inches 
(115 mm.). The maximum stroke is lim- 
ited to 6.5 inches or 165 mm. Steam cars 
of equal horse-power will also be eligible: 

All cars must be of recognized tourist 
type, and must be fitted with, among other 
specified details, a wind-sereen and com- 
plete overhead protection against the 
weather, 

A car may be driven by the competitor’s 
nominee, but such nominee must be a 
member of the K. A. C. or R. A. C., and 
his name must be submitted to his club 
for approval. Lady drivers, however, are 
barred. No change of driver may be made 
on the tour without official consent. 

Ali cars must have bodies capable of 
affording comfortable accommodation for 
not less than four persons, and shall ap- 
proximately conform to one of the types 
shown on the attached sketches. At least 
three persons must travel on each car, 
namely, the driver, the observer, and the 
driver's assistant. The remaining seat or 
seats need not be occupied. Passengers in 
these spare seats may be changed at pleas- 
ure. The number of closed cars will be 
limited, and the bodies must be properly 
and completely upholstered, painted, and 
finished. 

_ The entrance fee is forty guineas, which 
includes transport from Bremerhaven to 
Southampton of car, driver, and driver's 
assistant. The cost of the transport of 
the observers will be arranged by the re- 





spective clubs. A charge of five guineas 
will be made for any other passenger on a 
car. 

Fifty observers will be appointed by the 
Kaiserlicher Automobil Club and fifty by 
the Royal Automobile Club. The observ- 
ers will be officers of the German and 
British navies and armies. The British 
officers will observe the K. A. C. cars, and 
the German officers the R. A. C. cars, and 
observers will continue on the same cars 
throughout the tour. 

All involuntary stops will count against 
the car, the basis of marking being one 
mark for every stop of five minutes or 
part thereof. Engines may be stopped 
during tire troubles and also involuntary 
stops. Any spare part or parts may be 
placed on the car at the start of the tour 
without penalty, and these spare parts 
may be used for material without loss of 
marks. Any spare part acquired at any 
point after the tour has started will cause 
a loss of twelve marks to the car. These 
marks will be additional to the marks for 
time lost when the material is used. 

The bonnets of the car will be sealed, 
and the seals may only be removed by the 
observers, who, after the completion of the 
necessary work, shall personally re-affix 
the seals. The replenishment of water, 
fuel, and lubricants during running hours 
—i.e., between the start and finish of the 
day’s run—will count as an involuntary 
stop for the time occupied. - Thirty min- 
utes’ work for replenishments, lubrication, 
adjustments, etc.—for which purpose the 
bonnets will be unsealed by the observers 
—will be permitted on each car each day 
before the start in the morning without 
loss of marks, If, during this time, a 
spare part be used which was not on the 
ear before the start of the tour, the car 
will lose one mark for each five minutes 
or part thereof in excess of the thirty 
minutes. In the case of a car falling 
out altogether fifty marks will be lost 
per day until the end of the tour by the 
team to which the car belongs, but this 
regulation will not apply to non-arrivals 
at the starting-point, whose places may be 
taken by reserve cars. 

The cars will assemble at Homburg on 
Tuesday, July 4th, the tour commencing 
on the following day. ‘They will start in- 
dependently each morning between the 
hours of 7:00 and 9:30. There will be a 
minimum and a maximum time for each 
day’s run. If any car arrive at its des- 
tination after the maximum time allowed, 
it will ipso facto be disqualified, unless 
the club to which it belongs makes appli- 
cation to the judges for its reinstatement, 
and the judges grant the application. 

The daily runs will be: 

In Germany: Wednesday, July 5th, 
Homburg to Cologne; Thursday, July 
6th, Cologne to Munster; Friday, July 
7th, Munster to Bremerhaven. 

The steamer leaves Bremerhaven on 
July 7th, arriving at Southampton on 
Sunday, July 9th. é 

In England and Scotland: Monday, 
July 10th, Southampton to Leamington ; 
Tuesday, July 11th, Leamington to Har- 
rogate; Wednesday, July 12th, Harrogate 
to Neweastle-on-Tyne; ‘Thursday, July 
13th, Neweastle-on-Tyne to Edinburgh; 
Saturday, July 15th, Edinburgh to Win- 
dermere; Monday, July 17th, Windermere 
to Shrewsbury; Tuesday, July 18th, 
Shrewsbury to Cheltenham; Wednesday, 
July 19th, Cheltenham to London, 

A court of judges will be formed to de- 
cide any questions that may arise and to 
settle the marks lost. It will consist of 
a president and six judges. Three of the 
judges will be appointed by each of the 
organizing clubs. The judges will elect 
their president. 























A LOCOMOTIVE ON RUNNERS 


THE LARGEST SLEIGH IN THE WORLD, THE 
EET OF LOGS FROM ONE OF THE LUMBER-CAMPS OF 


“ PHOENIX,” HAULING 75,000 * 


THE NORTHWEST 
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Speedwell fore- 

door seven passenger 
touring car—$2900. Top 
and windshield extra. Wheelbase 

of the standard chassis is 121 inches; motor --4 cylinder, 50 H. P. 





Speedwell four passenger 












Torpedo—$2700, 


Top and windshield not included. Standard chassis has 
121-inch wheelbase and 50 H. P. 


“Here is a car that no man has ever worn out ”’ 


More than this car offers 
cannot be bought 


For five years the Speedwell has been demonstrating 
the correctness of our belief that motor cars of the highest 
type can be produced to sell at medium prices — $2500 to 
$2900. 

For the Speedwell concedes nothing to its costliest 
‘contemporary in structural soundness and strength; in 
1 xury; in ease and comfort; in distinguished appearance 
—or in satisfactory performance. 

On the contrary, it brings to you notable features of 
design and build that are peculiar to itself. 


The staunchest friends it has are men with means so 
ample that two or three thousand dollars added to the 
price of a car is of little or no consequence. 


They drive the Speedwell for the same reason that the 
thoughtful buyer drives it :-— 


Because they have discovered the futility of attempt- 

ing to buy more than it offers. 
er 

We picture here 

an incident that 

is only one of 

many illustrating 


the wonderful 


staunchness of 
the Speedwell. 








A driver of a Speedwell car coming down a 
Cumberland Mountain road by moonlight, mistook 
a ditch dug across the path for a shadow, with the 
result as shown in the picture—the car going up 
over the dirt and rocks at least three feet and then 
plunging forward into the ditch, nearly turning somer- 
sault. And to quote the owner, ‘‘ The only damage 
done was the glass broken out of one headlight, the 
under pan mashed and the front axle bent back about 
one inch at one end. The staunchness of this car is 
wonderful.”’ 
A request will bring you the catalog, 
showing all models in full colors; also 


“The Speedwell,” a little motor paper 
full of interesting motor car information. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company 


405 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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ward speeds. 
make a car better. 
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It is built to endure. 


Why not let us send our newest catalogue and testimonials 
of owners, or let our local dealer demonstrate the cars. 
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The White ompany 


874 East Seventy-ninth Street, Cleveland 





HE opening of the 19{1 Automobile season marks a new era in 
the motor industry—the substantial era when all the boom and 
uncertainty has been eliminated. This season will present to the 
attention of the automobile-buying public the survival of the 
fittest —the automobiles which have stood the test and have 
not been found wanting. 

Every test has been applied—some of price—some of quality, and still 
others of [uxurious and extravagant equipment; but from this crowd of meri- 
torious cars—-up from the mass of reliable motors, comes one car which has 
been tested by the standard of efficiency and economy in operation. 
car—the White—is gasoline driven and has all the refinements of manufacture 
which modern engineering sciences can supply—the cylinder casting is en bloc— 
the motor is the long-stroke type—the transmission is selective with four for- 

In fact, nothing has been neglected, nothing omitted that could 

Larger and more cumbersome cars 

have been built, more powerful and, consequently, more wasteful cars are 

built—-but no factory, either at home or abroad, builds better. 


Why White Gasoline Cars are Economical 


White cars are economical because they are well built—proper steel alloys 
being used throughout—because they have four moderate sized cylinders— 
because they have a long-stroke engine which develops over 30 horse-power— 
because they have four forward speeds—because being of moderate size and 
weight they are easy on tires, the largest single item in up-keep expense. By 
every test of performance the White car satisfies the greatest number of re- 
quirements—it does everything possible with any car—goes where any car may 
go—at a lower cost. 
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The Standard Whisky 
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pressure 


thicker.’’ 


ceipt of price. 





88x 8 or 8\........ $1.50 
Be RP issbscrbisane 1.60 
BPE Bisesecvssccecs 1.70 
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One hundred and thirty-one years ‘‘The Standard 
by which All Other Whisky is Judged’’—the whisky 
our forefathers knew and relished. The recognized 
medicinal whisky. The whisky for all who appreciate 
more than ordinary excellence in liquor. 


James E. Pepper Whisky 








BETTER PROTECTION!! 





Send for booklet H 


YOU.CAN PAY MORE, BUT YOU CANNOT GET WABAN WEBBING CO,, 16 South St, Boston, Mass, 


BULLET PROOF 


INNER TUBE PROTECTING WEBBING 


Here is the simple, logical way of eliminating punctures and blow-outs. A heavy 
woven webbing. slipped between inner tube and casing, and held in place by 
No bias places to pinch—Will not heat—Conforms to shape of tire. 


** Just as if the inner tube were that much 


Delivered direct to any address, charges paid, on re- 


PRICE FOR ONE TIRE 
OR KG cesscene $ 


1.80 
2.43 
































“Born With the Republic” 


ly you we will send 


If your dealer can not sup 
ere East of the Rocky 


direct, charges prepaid, anyw 
Mountains, at following price : 
4 ats. $5—Bottied in Bond—12 qts. $15 
Money back if not satisfied. 


The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 
Dept, 109, Lexington, Ky. 
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America, with an entertaining picture of their domestic and commercial life. | 

documents and plans are reproduced, giving an inner history of events of vast importance to 

American development. Copiously. illustrated with reproductions of rare photographs, etc. 
8vo, Leather Back, Cloth Sides, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


The Dutch Founding of New York 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Author of *‘In Old New York" ‘‘ The Christmas Kalends of Provence," etc. 


A delightful account of events and conditions of the early days of the Dutch settlements in 


Valuable old 








The Husband’s Vade Mecum 


THE accompanying photographs show 
Mr. Frank Chambers, of Philadelphia. lis. 
tening through his 714% hat. He gene ally 
uses a “derby” for this purpose, but 
silk hat is equally effective. 

The outfit consists of a small co.! of 
wire, a pair of receivers for the ears, vith 
the clamp that unites them, and a s nall 
electrical device suspended from the 5ut- 
tonhole of his coat, from whieh res, 
running down the legs of the speater’s 
trousers, complete the circuit. 

By attaching the clips on one of his 
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Receiving a message while 
standing on a manhole 




















Using a telegraph guide 
wire and a  fire-plug 


wires to the guide wires of a telegraph 
pole, and fastening the trailing end of the 
other to a fire-plug, Mr. Chambers can 
hear messages sent from his home by 
“ wireless.” The guide wire is not essen- 
tial, for Mr. Chambers can also receive 
messages when standing on the cover of a 
manhole or the rail of a trolley line. Un- 
fortunately, he cannot talk back. 

It is believed that this mechanical de- 
vice is likely to commend itself to wives. 





The Keyless Lock 


Locks of every imaginable kind have 
been invented, but there is now on the mat- 
ket a keyless door lock that is rapidly 
taking the place of the lock of the old 
style. 

These keyless locks do not appear, at 
a glance, to differ greatly from the ordi- 
nary lock. They have a fancy plate, and 
a knob, and they can be placed on any 
door. * Instead of the key and keyhole, 
however, there is a_ particular bit 
mechanism beneath the knob, with four to 
six little levers, which ean be pressed oF 
raised to unlock the door. The owner oF 
person who has a right to enter cai 
given the combination, and the lifting 
one or more of these little levers, one oF 
more times, just as may be arranged, will 
release the bolt, and the door will cope. 
The closing of the door will lock it, and 
a certain lever will release it if it 18 
worked from the inside. 

Numerous combinations may be had, 
and these can be changed at any time. 

Keyless padlocks are also on the mat 
ket. They have combinations that cen be 
set in as many as 38,000 different ways 
making it difficult for a person neé ac 
quainted with it to unlock the con: bina 
tion lock. 
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THE 


yt 
FINEST 


~MOEER 


LVER BRLWLD 


Baty possesses 
the nour- 
ishing qualities of 
bread, backed by 
character and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connois- 
seurs for generations. 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet, Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE,WIS 

















Delicious 


Champagne 
in the 
World 
There's Age o> 


in every drop 


———- 




























e 
: developed 
richness and mellow. 
old flavor that real 
aging brings out 


OLD OVERHOLT RYE 


Made with patient 
care and trouble— 
guarded most zealous- 
ly at every step until 
it reaches your glass 
Distilled and Bottled in bond by 
| A. CVERHOLT & CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PAPER FASTENERS. 
75,000,000 


SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of 
their SUPERIORITY. 


of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxesof 100. 
>. Compact. Strong.No Slipping, NEVER! 
Stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, 
sizes. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 0. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N.Y.  NOIB 





Toy Oceans 


NEARLY every great naval power main- 
tains within some one of its ship-building 
plants or navy-yards a toy ocean upon 
which miniature models of naval vessels 
are launched and operated, in order to de- 
termine whether certain details of con- 
struction have been carried out correctly. 

This idea had its inception in the mind 
of Froude, the British naval constructor, 
something over a quarter of a century ago. 
He performed a series of experiments with 
scale models designed to predetermine the 
resistance of ships about to be built for 
the navy.. He made small models of the 
vessels to be constructed, giving great 
care to the preservation of the scale; and 
these models he then towed through the 
water under varying conditions, by mech- 
anism extremely sensitive to variation in 
the pull. The tension in each case was 
carefully recorded, and conclusions were 
drawn as to the lines most favorable for 
speed. To verify his results a British 
men-of-war was towed by another vessel, 
and the actual pull on the tow-rope was 
carefully measured and compared with the 
results of the experiments made with a 
small model. The two sets of answers were 
so nearly alike as to leave no doubt of the 
practicability of actual experiments with 
reduced-scale models. 

The United States Government possesses 
such a model basin for experiments of this 
kind at the Washington Navy-yard. 
Within a building designed to protect it 
from all disturbing conditions of the at- 
mosphere is a tank of pure, fresh water 
almost four hundred feet ‘ong, and having 
a depth of some fourteen feet. Spanning 
this narrow sheet of water is a movable 
bridge, set upon steel rails, which run 
parallel to the length of the basin. 
Heavily built, and fastened and braced so 
tightly as to avoid all unnecessary vibra- 
tion, this bridge is provided with a power- 
ful motor, which can drive it along the 
rails, if need be, at a rate of twenty knots 
or more per hour. 

The model of the proposed ship, cut 
from soft pine and ballasted with the 
utmost care, is firmly fastened to an arm 
projecting from below the centre of the 
bridge, or towing-carriage, as it is called. 
On the carriage are placed the delicate dy- 
namometrical mechanisms that record the 
“pull” of the model as it glides through 
the water beneath the span of the bridge. 
This, multiplied by the proper quantity, 
must establish accurately the power that 
will be required to overcome the resistance 
of the finished vessel. By reason of an al- 
most flawless electrical adjustment, the 
bridge moves forward with an even mo- 
tion, without a trace of rattle or jar. 

In addition to the motormen, there are 
two persons on the carriage during an ex- 
periment. They watch the pens of the re- 
cording cylinder of the dynamometer. 
These pens, by means of electricity, regis- 
ter the actual distances traversed, together 
with the varying pull of the model as the 
speed changes. 

When everything is ready for an experi- 
ment, the bridge, at the clang of a gong, 
starts from the south to the north end of 
the tank, while beneath it the model of the 
war-ship glides evenly through the water. 
As the run nears its end, and one wonders 
how the bridge with its delicate instru- 
ments is going to avoid collision with the 
wall ahead, two great hydraulic brakes 
operate automatically, and bring the mass 
to a gentle stop without jar or quiver. 





Tallow Trees 


At the United States Testing Gardens 
at Fort Brown, Texas, a new tree is being 
grown.’ It is known as the Japanese tal- 
low tree. 

These trees bear nuts that contain a 
rich tallow-like oil that has been found 
very valuable in the manufacture of high- 
grade varnishes and other much - needed 
products. 

The climatie and soil conditions in that 
section of Texas are apparently well 
adapted to the growth of this curious tree, 
and the experimental gardens are supply- 
ing farmers throughout the lower Rio 
Grande valley with young trees with which 
to experiment. 





The Jacana Dance 


In tropical South America, and on some 
of the islands in the Pacific is found the 
beautiful bird known as the jacana. It is 
famous for its so-called love dance, which 
is executed by the males to increase the 
admiration of the female birds. 

When the mating season approaches the 
jacana will single out its favorite lady 
and try to win the admiration of the at- 
tentive female with all its bewitching 
maneuvres. In the dance the wings are 
spread and worked in such a manner that 
the beautiful colored feathers produce a 





brilliant effect. 
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$900.  Fore-door Touring Car, $925. 


Beyond the coasts of North 
America, European tastes 
and tendencies dominate the 
civilized world. 


Europe first perfected the 
automobile; and scores of 
American manufacturers 
still go to European engi- 
neers for their ideas. 


In spite of this, the whole 
world is buyingan American 
motor car—the Hupmobile. 


Hundreds are being sold in 
England. Germany, 
France, Russia, Holland 
receive Hupmobiles by al- 
most every steamer. 
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To 





RUNABOUT, $750 


F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn. Top, windshield, 
tank or generator, etc., extra. All models have 4-cylinder 20 H. P. motor, sliding 
Bosch magneto. Detachable doors for any Hupmobile Runabout, $25. 


as lamps and 
ears and 
ar for 4, 
$1100 


I Touring 
Torpedo Runabout, $850. Coupe, 


Cairo and Capetown; Manila 
and Honolulu; Tokio and 
Shanghai; New Zealand and 
Tasmania; South America 
and the West Indies; Syd- 
ney and Melbourne are 
sending in their orders— 
Sydney even cabiing not 
long since for an additional 
large shipment of cars. 


This is the mightiest tribute 
the world can pay to the 
Hupmobile—whose sturdi- 
ness and worth even the 
experienced European man- 
ufacturers have not yet been 
able to duplicate in a car 
of like type. 


The world-touring Hupmobile, which left Detroitin November 
fast on a tour around the world, is now in the far East. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept. L, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Carthusian Monks have Made 


Liqueur Peres Chartreux 


--GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The World’s Most Famous 
CORDIAL 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 ey may | New York, N.Y. 
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Musselman Coaster Brake 


“The Arm- 









—smallest, 
lightest, sim- 
Plest and 
strongest bi- 
< a cycle brake 
made. The original Armless Automatic Brake, 
imitated by many—egualled by none. Weighs 25 
ounces, Sold by all high-class dealers, or 
write us, giving dealer’s name, and we will ad- 
vise you and send you booklet, “The Major’s 
Story,’”” FREE. Also made for Motorcycles. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co, ices! Coaster Brake Mrs 


Manufactured by 


J. M. 
HUBER 


This 
Publication is 
Printed With 
Branch Offices: 

BOSTON 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. 


50 WORTH ST 


NEW YORK 








Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 





Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
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The Sea’s Newly Dead 
By Walter Perry Doig 


Tus is thy garnered harvest, 
O Barren Mother Sea, 
The dead who wander, wander 
Throughout the heart of thee, 
Caught to thy breast of waters, 
Borne by thy streams that creep 
Along their bitter causeways, 
The highroads of the deep. 


Sprawling like some spent swimmer 
By thy slow currents led, 

So go forever onward 
Thy listless, languid dead. 

Thy ways are strewn with victims, 
Thy paths are white with bones, 

Fish-picked and scourged by waters, 
The deep’s white paving-stones. 


Ever they seek in silence 
Their funeral rest to win, 
Ever the green procession 
The newly dead join in. 
With clenched and stiffened fingers, 
With stricken mouths and eyes, 
And faces stamped in horror 
By thy relentless dies. 


Listless and dumb explorers 
Thrilled with no joy or pain, 
With dead still eyes beholding 
Thy shadowed vast domain. 
By reef and roaring headlands, 
By tropic isle and key, 
Across thy stretching pampas, 
Sunk gardens of the sea. 


Where strange, fair growths strain up- 
ward 
To meet the drowned, dun day, 
And, gold and blue and scarlet, 
The slim, quick fishes play. 
By mouths of mighty caverns, 
Earth’s cellars, ocean bored, 
Where what vast acrid vintage 
Forgot by time is stored? 


Skirting eternal bastions 
Depth below depth down hurled, 
The corner-stone of continents, 
The wide roots of the world. 
Or caught in some quick eddy 
Where furious waters glance, 
The dead limbs leap and gesture 
In some grim, deep-sea dance. 





The Cultivation of Cloves 


CLOVES are now cultivated in many of 

the tropical regions of the earth. 
. A clove-tree begins to bear at the age 
of ten years, and continues until it reach- 
es the age of seventy-five years. There are 
two crops a year, one in June and another 
in December. 

The tree is an evergreen, and grows from 
forty to fifty feet high, with large oblong 
leaves and crimson flowers at the end of 
small branches in clusters of from ten to 
twenty. The tree belongs to the same bo- 
tanical order as the guava. The cloves, 
which are the undeveloped buds, are at 
first white, then light green, and at the 
time of gathering bright red. 

Pieces of white cloth are spread under 
the trees at harvesting-time, and the 
branches are beaten gently with bamboo 
sticks until the cloves drop. They are 
dried in the sun, being tossed about daily 
until they attain the rich dark color that 
proclaims them ready for shipment. 

In this country and England cloves are 
used almost wholly as a condiment, but 
in France they are employed largely in 
the manufacture of certain liquors; and 
to some extent they are used in medicine 
on account of their tonie properties. 


The Power of Tree Roots 


At El Portal, near the entrance to the 
Yosemite National Park, in California, is 
a remarkable example of the wonderful 
strength of the roots of a growing tree. 

A live-oak in some manner started its 
growth years ago in a small crevice in the 
upper side of a large sandstone rock, 
where possibly a little soil had lodged, 
and the tender sprig grew into a sapling. 
Now, after years of growth, it is a tree of 
considerable size, and the roots, pushing 
down through the sandstone boulder, have 
caused the mass to split apart. The tree 
is still growing, and the roots are gradu- 
ally pushing the fragments of the im- 
mense rock farther and farther apart each 
year. 

Roots of forest trees have been known to 
lift great ledges of rock, splitting them off 
from the main vein. Shade-trees in cities 
have been known to lift sidewalks, paved 
streets, and heavy, deep-set curbstones, 
and in a few cases roots have found their 
way into cellars and moved the founda- 


tions of dwellings. 
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We Make Only 


Tires and Rims 


Specializing in these products 
to the exclusion of all others, 
and adhering to the Firestone 
policy of making only the best, 


Explains Why 


—this company is steadily out- 
distancing all competitors in 
the rapidity of its growth, 


—the Firestone demand comes 
from the individual car > 
the man who measures tire 
value by actual tire service 
given — instead of from the 
price-and-quantity tire buyer, 





-—Firestone tires and rims give 
you the best service of all—the 
highest example of specialized 
tire and rim manufacture. 


Smooth treads for regular ser- 
vice; Non-Skids to ensure safe- 
ty on slippery streets. 
Firestone Quick - detachable 
Demountable Rims to carry 
your spare tires inflated, ready 
for instant change in case of 
tire trouble. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


“America’s largest exclu- 
sive tireand rim makers.” 
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Akron, O., and all principal cities 
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@ There is a big manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles in Cleveland—a man of ideas. 


@ He tried a way to find out for him- 
self what kind of advertising of auto- 
mobiles was worth while. 


@So he had letters written to the 
thousands of his customers who had 
bought his automobiles, and asked them 
what magazines they read. 


Most of them said Harper’s Magazine. 


Then another big firm that made auto- 
mobiles—this was an Indianapolis firm— 
tried the same plan with their great list 
of purchasers. 


@ And with their customers it was the 
same—HARPER’S led all. 


@ Most people who read Harper’s 
Magazine regularly have money 
enough to buy an automobile. 


We'll tell you the names of the auto- 
mobile firms if you want to know. 


























Sleep 


To the physiologist sleep is a cong}. 
tion in which all the nervous furictions 
are diminished and all the voluntapy 
movements suspended; the condition in 
which the senses are closed as the wip. 
dows of a house are closed at night. The 
respiration is less full, the pulse is <lowey 
and the temperature slightly lower thay § 
in the opposite condition. There is als 
less blood in the vessels of the brain. 

What is the cause of sleep, that condi. 
tion in which approximately one-third of 
the short human life is spent? Th: mos 
plausible of hypotheses is that sleep jg 
the result of a poisoning or intoxication 
caused by the waste in progress in the 
animal. organism. Yawning, streiching, 
and the inclination to yawn, are symp. 
toms of poisoning or intoxication. There 
are chemical poisons whose action cause; 
sleep, as there are microbes whic); pro- 
duce poisons that cause sleep. It js 
reasonable to suppose that some nircotie 
substance is accumulated duriny the 
waking condition, when all the acts of the 
normal man are ordered by the brain; 
and that the same substance is eliminated 
during sleep. Man sleeps at night, be 
cause night is the time of calm, of silence, 
of the sleep of nature. 

“Sleep,” say the poets, “is the first 
delicacy of the banquet of life.” Animals 
that can resist hunger for lengthy periods 
will soon succumb if deprived of sleep, 
Certain animals have been known to fast 
forty days; no animal has gone te 
nights and days without sleeping. Sick 
people and nervous people who _ believe 
that they get no sleep deceive then. 
selves; no matter how watchful their 
vigils, there are moments when the brain 
loses consciousness. 

Nothing is more variable than the indi. 
vidual need of sleep. In the same family 
are individuals who thrive on three or 
four hours’ sleep, while others need to 
sleep eight or nine hours. Napoleon slept 
when he wished to sleep and when he 
found time to sleep. Doctors hold the 
opinion that infants require sixteen and 
twenty hours of sleep; that until the 
sixth year a child needs to sleep from 
eleven to fifteen hours. From the sixth to 
the eleventh year from nine to eleven 
hours’ sleep are sufficient to the child 
whose health is normal. 

Sleep is not equally sound throughout 
the night. It is soundest during the first 
three hours, the maximum of intensity 
being in the second hour. The first sleep 
is, or ought to be, sacred; it should not 
be disturbed in any way. In the middle 
of the night the sleep is less sount. 
Toward morning it deepens again; but 
it is always lighter then than during the 
first three hours. 

There is no physiological reason fot 
concluding that either the night or the 
morning sleep is the more healthful. 
Children are, generally, night-sleepers; 
nevertheless there are children who, after 
they reach their third year, sleep in the 
morning. If a child sleeps late there is 
no reason for anxiety as long as his sleep 
is calm and of adequate length. 

The midday “nap” is, in some casts, 
helpful to the sleep of the night. Nervous 
people and children rest well at night i 
they sleep a little during the day; the 
day’s “nap” seems to improve the sleep 
of the night. 

Insomnia, apart from the disease 
which either suppress or exaggerate sleep, 
is the lot of brainworkers, numerous old 
people, and people of impressionable ané 
nervous temperaments. The treatment 
prescribed is, in insomnia, exercise moder: 
ated by tepid baths, and darkness anl 
silence in the sleeping-room. He wh? 
sleeps moderately should avoid too gre 
care concerning his sleeping conditions 
Far from habituating himself to tak 
note of noises, he should accustom hit 
self to sleep in moderate light and ™ 
moderate noise. To lie motionless in the 
physical attitude of sleep is to be nei 
sleep. 





A House Built From One Tre? 


Tue town of Elma, Washington, in tl 
midst of the great fir-timber belt on tl 
west slope-of the Cascade Mountains, p™ 
sents a unique feature in the form of! 
two-story house, containing _fourte? 
rooms, built entirely of the timber fr 
a single fir. 

This tree was a giant Douglas fir. and 
was felled west of Elma. It was wonder 
fully straight, and, when scaled, ™ 
found to contain forty thousand feet \ 
serviceable timber. The tree was cut - 
six logs, the first, or butt, being tweny 
eight feet in length. Inside the bark 
stump measured seven feet and nine ine 
es in diameter. The distance to the : 
limb of this tree was one hundred re 
and the total height of the tree was 
three hundred feet. Bs 

At the standard price then prevail 
—$25 a thousand—the lumber in ! 
tree was worth more than $1,000. 



















































































































































































































The best points in design in American cars come from abroad. ments, with the refinements in design, the thoroughness of 
to Why? Simply because they take more time abroad to work mechanical engineering of the foreign car, combined with the 
pt out the design carefully and accurately. experience of the American designer and manufacturer. 

. In America, the car is not so much the work of the designer The King car stands alone—in a class by itself—an American 
nd as of the manufacturer, who is behind the designer, pushing, urg- car designed in Europe by an American designer. The country 
he ing, hurrying to get the car finished and on the market, frequently has spent many hundred millions of dollars in the Kindergarten of 
Ps buying the ready built engine here, the transmission there, etc., the Automobile School. Now that the public knows what a car 
an etc. The money is in production and not design. should be, it will appreciate the good points of the King 36. 

- In America we beat the world in manufacturing methods—in The complete chassis—the whole car except the body—has 
ut production—but we get most of our good designs from abroad, only 411 parts. Many good cars have as high as 2go0. To the 
st where they have the time and opportunity to design correctly. user this means less weight, and a car so simple that upkeep cost 
i Chas. B. King, one of America’s earliest and most capable is reduced to a minimum. To the dealer it means a smaller 
automobile designers, recognized this condition and spent two stock room and a reduced investment in repair parts. 

lle years in Europe, undisturbed, unhampered and unhurried, de- We are ready to make contracts with responsible dealers for 
. veloping the idea of this car to meet the ultimate American require- this 1912 car. 

he . 

. Features of the King 36 cove 


ul. RIGHT HAND SIDE OF MOTOR 


MOTOR — Four cylinders cast en bloc: Long stroke 
3 13-16 bore x 51g stroke extra-heavy two-bearing crankshaft. 
Valve openings 1 15-16 diameter, Valve mechanism enclosed in 
dust-proof chamber—no noise, Valves all on left side set at an 









ep angle so that intake and exhaust open directly into the cylinders, | 
Entire motor free from exposed mechanism, 
eS, 
ls 
if SIMPLIFIED MOTOR 
he LEFT HAND SIDE OF KING 
ep SPRINGS—An unique feature of the 
. King 36 is the long, flat, shock-absorbing 
-, rear spring pivotly supported near its centre 
ld - igs to the frame, a patented feature, The for- 
nd LUBRICATION—The King system of lubrication ward end is also supported on the frame, the 
nt does away with the uncertain and unreliable oil pump. rear operating in shackels attached to the 
el The encased fly-wheel is used to carry the oil to an rear axle. The result is absence of all 
nd elevated trough which in turn delivers oil to all gears and “side-swing” and the elimination of much 
ho bearings. Suitably inclined channels carry it back to the of the road shock experienced in the ordinary 
eat reservoir so that every part of engine and transmission is car with elliptic, semi-elliptic or any other 
: always properly oiled. kind of spring, Wheel base 115 inches, 
K 2 
nm a 
in THE CONTROL is simple-- PRICE—1912 Model King 36 complete with $300 worth of equipment, 
he one lever only in centre of car, You — ae 34 ES ee oe — detachable rims and extra 
: } p, Bosch dual system ignition, windshield, gas tank, oil $1565 
pat can get in or out easily. Lever takes lamps, gas lamps, horn, tools, complete ; js . « 
up no room you could use for any- Car plain, with three oil lamps, horn, tools and 34 x 3% tires * $1350 
thing else and is not in the ee Roadster complete with 34 x 3'2 demountable tires, quick detachable 
Left hand drive. rims, extra rim, Mohair top, Bosch dual system ignition, windshield, $1465 
: i gas tank, gas lamps, oil lamps, horn, tools complete ‘ é 
ee ae pi or i d — Car plain, with three oil lamps, horn, tools and 34 x 3% tires ° $1250 
the Gears are ground for quietness, Lever We shall be glad to give further particulars to interested readers, We 
the enters direct into gear shifting forks, feel that the clean-cut simplicity of the King 36 will appeal to the practical 
re eliminating toggle joints, rocker shafts, automobilist—both dealer and owner—and we know that anyone who under- 
5. etc. All parts self lubricating, The stands anything at all about motor cars has but to examine the King to be at 
. picture shows entire transmission case, once convinced that this car marks the most decided advance in American 
. ata easily getatable by removing floor board. automobile designing, ; 
ind SIMPLIFIED TRANSMISSION 


“ THE KING MOTOR CAR CO. DEPT. N DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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It should be just as easy for the 1 . 0 
means to him in the production rire a 


production of superior automobile = to 
‘motoring everywhere. 

-. For many years Continental ated: -J 
"recognized by the motoring world as leaders in 
- leading tire makers, throughout a period of. time 
these four. Honine manufacturers have. —_ 


- Continental 


all the tire skill, all the tire experience 
Ri for foe bracts awe Belt ot e 


-America’s Predot 

United States tires embody adv 
could not and cannot secure through the use of 
From no other source can he even hope to secure 





have been built such complete superiority. scons iatehagpuane 


actually buy these tires 


At the Same Price Asked for Other Kinds 


United States tires are sold under the four well-known brand 


names: Continental, G @ J, Hartford and Morgan @& ‘Wright, | 


and include eight styles of treads and three styles of fastenings— 
the widest range of selection ever offered the motorist. 


United States Tire Company, New York 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 








herever automobiles 


you will find a United States 

Tire dealer. It means much to the 
st that thousands of dealers 
four-fifths of all the best dealers 
¥ merica—have pinned their faith: 
and their future to United States 
Tires. These dealersarenotthesort 
that take chances with desirable 
‘patronage. They make it their busi- 


“fess to sell the best products the 


‘market affords, building not for a 
day, but for the years to come. 
The fact that an overwhelming 


_ majority of these leading dealers, 
' these responsible dealers, have 


recognized the superiority of United 
States Tires is conclusive corrobo- 
ration of whatever we have said or 
might say of the better service to 
be had from our products. 
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